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Joseph Priestley, Dissenter 
ie EDGAR FAHS SMITH — , 


HE INTELLIGENT WORLD marvels and admires the ubiquitous mani- 
festations and astounding properties of at least one elemental body—oxygen. 
Its discoverer, Joseph Priestley, was from the humble walks of life—a simple- 
minded pedagogue. He was also an earnest, disenthralled Calvinist in religious 
adherence. His greatest happiness was as a Dissenting clergyman. As a dissenting 
- subject in his attitude to forms of government prevalent in the land of his nativity, 
_he was not universally admired and appreciated. Indeed, he was despised, hated, 
and persecuted by multitudes of his countrymen. In 1794, and for years later, at 
intervals, he might have been seen walking the streets you all have trodden on your 
_ perambulations through Philadelphia in this thanksgiving period of the Sesquicen- 
tennial celebration of our loved Republic. 

On North Second Street, Philadelphia, in the Old Baptist Church, on a Sunday 
night during his first brief sojourn in the city, he and his loyal companion (affection- 
ately called Mother Priestley) were to learn that the intolerant, un-Christian spirit 
which had pursued him had found its way even to these shores; for upon their 
entrance into the church, as they passed down its main aisle to a seat, the pastor, 
a learned doctor of divinity, espying them, arose, and raising his eyes and hands 
toward Heaven, exclaimed in loud tones,— 


[See, O Lamb of God, how they would pluck Thee from Thy throne! 


What could have been the thoughts of that aged, God-fearing’ couple from 
beyond the sea! é | 
_. The divine who thus sought to humiliate them chanced to be a member of the 
American Philosophical Society. In the course of a few days there came to him 
from the Secretary of the Society a brief communication demanding an immediate 
apology for his unjustifiable conduct or expulsion from membership would ensue. 
The apology was made. 
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{From an historical address, published in this issue.] 
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Never Found Time 


EK QUOTED some verse here recently, and 

grateful words came back to us. Now again, 
some “lines very homely, tender, and tragic have 
caught our attention, taken from the Commonweal, 
by the Reformed Church Messenger. The title is, 
“He Never Found the Time’: 

He never found the time to spare 

To make her flower bed; 


Another spring he “wouldn’t be so rushed,” 
He always said. 


With him afield all day, I guess 
She passed some lonesome hours; 

She ‘‘wouldn’t mind so much,” she told me once, 
If she had flowers. 


The house is simply stacked with flowers, 
They are everywhere— 

But she lies smiling there, all by herself, 
And does not care! 


ad | Had : ee, ee 


Tee FORUM has been printing the confessions 
of faith of a number of prominent ministers 
of the several denominations. Dr. Samuel M. 
Crothers, appeared in September. He comes of a 
line of Presbyterians, and there are ministers of 


that faith in his immediate antecedence. Dr. 
Crothers began as a Presbyterian minister. He 
never came to trial for his doctrines. He ex- 


plains :— 


I had promised to preach according to the system contained 
in the Westminster Confession of Faith. Was I doing it? I 
reread the Confession and found it terrifyingly lucid. These 
seventeenth-century divines had a remarkable skill in defin- 
ing exactly what they meant. When I completed my self- 
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imposed task as heresy-hunter, there was no reasonable doubt 
in my mind. Whatever I was preaching, it was not the 
doctrine that I had promised to preach. So I ceased to be 
a Presbyterian minister. 


In comment upon his course, a staff writer says 
in the Presbyterian :— 

This self-revelation is an illuminating story of an nove 
pilgrim. It is refreshing, and assures us that there are still 
big souls who swear to their own hurt and change not. Many 
eyes will be enlightened by this gentle, but strong announce- 
ment. When men find that they have entered the wrong house, 
they should recross the threshold and politely retire. The 
domicile that they seek may perhaps be just across the street. | 
Happy are all they whose honesty and courtesy impel them 
to withdraw, when they find themselves in the wrong home, 
whose order and spirit are unpleasant to their taste. It is 
with many tender regrets that we watch the departure of all 
noble natures; but we know, as they also know, that to be 
true to one’s heart is a greater act than to be true to one’s 
success. 


Goodness as Spirit 


Eee we are always saying in one way or 
another, is not enough. In the long run, a man 
cannot be good without being religious. Religion, 
says “Artifex” in The Manchester Guardian, is “a 
man’s attitude toward the whole of reality.” For 
his own satisfaction he would say more,—that reli- 
gion “is a disinterested delight in God for His own 
sake.” The true scientist sees knowledge for its 
own sake, and not for its utility; the artist, beauty 
for its own sake; and the really moral man, good- 
ness for its own sake, and not as a thing to be 
valued for its social results. Thus ‘“Artifex.” 

He is more right than wrong, but the motive of 
usefulness is certainly not alien to the teaching of 
Jesus. He is always telling us the rewards of cer- 
tain principles of action. What else is the Sermon 
on the Mount? What else is the whole scheme of — 
salvation; and the implication of the word “salva- 
tion” itself? 

But no one can define spiritual truths perfectly 
in the coarse medium of words. We agree with 
“Artifex” that a scientist, an artist, or a moralist 
may not be religious. They faH down in religious- 
ness when they do not escape the danger spoken 
by George Herbert,— 


He would adore My gifts instead of Me 
And rest in Nature, not the God of Nature. 


Let each one give his own content to the word 
“God.” What the poet meant is what we mean,— 
one must. seek that which is behind the morality, 
the beauty, the science of the world. The phenom- 
enal facts are not enough. Religion never yet came 
without mysticism. Goodness, as a spirit of living 
rather than the mere keeping of a code of conduct, 
never yet dwelled in the bosom of a man or woman 
who did not follow after spiritual things con- 
tinually. 


“Died, of Preliminaries” 


ISHOP GEORGE A. MILLER wonders how 
they will start a meeting in heaven. On earth 
it is like this, he says: “I hopefully approach the 
pastor. ‘May we not make the introduction very 
brief to-night, brother?’ I suggest.” ‘Certainly, 
certainly.” And then he waits fifteen minutes to be 
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y “sure they are all there, jes sing ives hymns, he 
has a long prayer, a responsive reading, a 
solo, and an introductory address, Gone—forty- 
five minutes! 


_ “A week-night audience, weary and longing for 
home, ” says the Bishop; 
fifty per cent. before the first word is uttered.” He 
is hopeful: “Some time I will find somewhere a 
Man who can really put across a short preliminary 
and I will mention him most favorably to St. Peter, 
~af+ I ouee get a chance, after the preliminaries are 
over. 


A iGacarate Leader 
yy TE. KIRBY PAGE’S CONCLUSION about 


we think, has said it so well: 


Mussolini is at this moment the most dangerous man in high 
official position anywhere in the world. One cannot question 
his extraordinary ability as a leader nor his wide popularity in 
many circles. But he is reckless and irresponsible to a criminal 
degree. He is generating a degree of nationalism and is creat- 
ing an expectation of imperialistic expansion that are certain 
to have catastrophic consequences if left unchecked. Mussolini 
not only indulges in the wildest sort of talk, he is capable of 
the most irresponsible conduct, as was indicated by the bom- 
_bardment of Corfu. Of all major powers of Europe, Italy is 
least able to wage war. Many people fear that Mussolini in 
order to maintain himself in office may provoke a war with 
Turkey or Greece. The truth of the matter is that Italy does 
not possess the territorial or economic resources to become a 
great power; and for Mussolini to inflame the patriotic passion 
of his countrymen, and arouse their expectation with regard 
to the ancient glories of Imperial Rome, is an undertaking 
fraught with extreme menace for the peace of the world. 


We give him at the outside three years more. 
What is coming is plain to one who knows history. 
It will not be good for Italy. 


Wanted, A Word . 


ae WORD is added here to the contri- 
butions we have been gathering on the elusive 
‘subject of tolerance. Dean W. L. Sperry spoke 
it in a recent sermon in Oxford, England. As 
usual, he is rich in allusion. He says,— 


Tolerance ranks high among the virtues which we celebrate 
to-day. Whether it is a cardinal virtue or a usurping vice 
seems to be an open question. Tennyson once said that in 
religion you must choose between bigotry and flabbiness. 
George Tyrrell at the end of his life soberly averred his belief 
that our modern religious tolerance was simply the withering 
of the outer branches of religious conviction, as a somber and 
certain warning that vital faith was dead in its trunk and 
at its roots. Both the theoretical and the practical problem of 
‘tolerance are graver than we too often suppose. How can a 
man, without incurring the blame for the consequences of error, 
subscribe to the survival of that which he believes to be an 
“untruth? If he cannot reform the world, at least he must play 
the watchman on the tower and sound the trumpet that shall 
‘clear his own soul of the blood guilt of a supine silence. And 
yet with that duty of speaking out there must go toward others 
_ as toward himself the moral duty of a profound respect and 
, even reverence in the presence of the indubitable religiousness 
o9t others. 


_ A wise woman remarked that we edd a word to 
t ke the place of “tolerance” properly to describe 
a spiritual reality. How can we say the thing we 
uld do and be; that is, respect our fellows al- 
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ce message discounted 


Mussolini we are in hearty accord, and no one, 
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ways and at the same time be outspoken or at least 
not silent about our convictions which are at vari- 
ance with theirs? Has a reader a suggestion? _ 


Another Turns Backward 


NOTHER LIBERAL-ORTHODOX LEADER 
makes his way back toward the fixed dogmas. 
William Adams Brown of Union Theological Sem- 
inary warmly praises Fundamentalism and the re- 
turn to mystery in religion which he calls a char- 
acteristic of Fundamentalism. This the new 
theology misses. He says something even more in- 
dicative of the turn he and others are making. “We 
need to recover again the note of authority in the 
older religion.” Fundamentalism gives us that, 
he declares. 

We suspect a great change will come over that 
institution on the Heights in New York now that 
McGiffert is gone. The theology as a whole is dis- 
tinctly not liberal as McGiffert was liberal, and Dr. 
Brown himself has always been in a half-way zone 
where he could speak audibly and acceptably to 
both sides. Now he has set a course to the ancient 
and safe harbor. 

Let none of us fancy for a moment that our 
friends are all moving, however slowly, forward to 
freedom. It is not true. Do not falsely give any 
man credit for liberality until you hear his whole 
message. Many of them go so far, and it sounds 
fine ; but before they finish they say the safe thing, 
and the effect is perfect for static, orthodox, and 
Fundamentalist religion. We ought to watch and 
speak at proper times. 

We know, of course, that “mystery” is the one 
thing that is not true of Fundamentalism. Funda- 
mentalism knows it all—all about everything. 
God’s mind, plan, purpose,—all this to the Funda- 
mentalist is an open book. For that very reason, 
it is a religion of “authority.” On the other hand, 
we believe in mystery, because our minds are not 
dogmatic; and we let no man set up an outside 
authority for us, because the altar of reverence for 
truth is already erected in our own souls. We do 
not deny Fundamentalism a certain zeal; what we 
say is that it assumes it is absolutely right and 
would spiritually exterminate those who do not 
agree with it. Any utterance by a liberal which 
does not include a plain condemnation of its tyr- 
anny is not just. 


OLLOWING is only a paragraph in an adver- 

tisement written for the Literary Digest, but 
read it as a first-rate piece of writing: 

“One man who knows what he is talking about 
can and does control hundreds who merely guess 
in the dark. He may be directing a business, 
preaching from a pulpit, voting in Congress, in- 
venting in a laboratory, or editing a great news- 
paper. No matter what he does, his continued 
influence depends on his knowledge of facts and 
events. The moment he substitutes guesswork, 
people lose their respect for him.” 


What Slovenia Can Teach the World 


A little nation that attends to its own business | 


OU MAY NOT BELIEVE that such a 

country exists in the Western world, 
but here it is all around me—a country in 
which the women almost all wear long 
hair, long skirts, and long sleeves; in 
which almost everybody goes to church, 
and in which Sunday is kept with -all 
the rigidity of the most stringent blue 
laws. On the Sabbath you do not hear a 
single auto horn, and it is actually against 
the law for a carriage to enter the city 
park. And in spite of it all the people 
seem to be happy. They put a church on 
every single hilltop, and a crucifix at 
every crossroad, wash their faces, sweep 
their streets, pay their bills, and almost 
without exception learn how to read and 
write. They maintain spacious hospitals, 
beautiful parks, and attractive reform 


schools, though I do not know who there © 


is to be reformed in a land where there is 
nothing more hilarious than a merry-go- 
round and a public radio hall. 

This place is called Slovenia. Not far 
away is a Slavonia, and a couple of 
hundred miles to the northeast is a 
Slovakia. The Slovenes look a good deal 
like Germans, but are a pure Slavic race. 
They are 1,500,000 in number, of whom 
900,000 live in the extreme northwestern 
end of Yugoslavia, the country whose for- 
eign minister is the new president of the 
League of Nations. About 400,000 of them 
live in Italy, and 100,000 or so in America. 
This little tribe lives in a very beautiful 
part of the world, amid the Julian Alps, 
which are covered with woods; abound 
in caves, and offer no end of peaks on 
which to build churches and to which to 
make excursions. And indeed the Slovenes 
are all tourists—on week days. There 
are many beautiful, clean, and picturesque 
cities in this little country, of which the 
principal one is Lubliana, known by tray- 
elers as one of the places they pass 
through on the way from Paris to Con- 
stantinople. 


I AM WRITING this in the coffee room 
of the Grand Union Hotel in Lubliana. It 
is a very good hotel, clean, well kept, 
with good service. My room costs me 
fifty cents a day. 

This coffee room is a remarkable insti- 
tution. It is really a public reading room, 
light, cheerful, quiet, and very well kept. 
In one corner is a billiard table, at which 
two quiet, self-confident, middle-aged 
gentlemen are playing with great skill. 
They act as though they were judges or 
professors, and it is refreshing to watch 
them play. Do you remember how Sir 
Walter Raleigh finished his game of ten- 
pins before he went out to smash the in- 
vincible Spanish Armada? These profes- 
sors have that same poise and tranquillity 
of soul. The younger generation may be 
going to the dogs, sex literature may flow 
in a filthy stream, dictators rise and fall, 
taxes mount up, Spain boycott the League 
of Nations, and America make France pay 
her debts; but what does it matter if 
quietly and gracefully, with a remarkable 
finesse and delicacy, you can make ten 
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points three times running on the billiard 
table? 

‘The room is supplied with innumerable 
newspapers and journals, a half-dozen 
copies of each kind. You order a delicious 
cup of coffee, foaming with whipped cream 
and accompanied by a plate of buns; and 
a dainty waitress places at your disposal 
the Chicago Tribune, the Daily Mail, and 
papers from Belgrade in Serbia, from 
Zagreb in Croatia, from Slovenia, Paris, 
Vienna, Milan, Rome, Prague, and Berlin. 
And there are people here in this coffee 
shop who can read all these languages. 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


PROHIBITION PROHIBITS, HH SAYS 


Above the winds of controversy, Prof. Irving 
Fisher, economist, makes his voice heard, and 
declares that the amount of alcohol drunk by 
residents of the United States at present is 
“certainly less than sixteen per cent., probably 
less than ten per cent., and possibly less than 
five per cent. of the pre-prohibition consump- 
tion.” He writes this in his book, ‘Prohibition 
at Its Worst,’ published by Macmillan. 


-The author is professor of economics in Yale 


University 
——————————————————— 


And as we sit and drink coffee and read 
the papers of Europe, what do we learn? 
The regular September revolution has 
broken out in Northern Portugal and has 
been put down. The Spanish dictator 
holds a plebiscite, in which he invites 
every man and woman in Spain to yote 
for him as often as he wishes during a 
three-day voting fest. A bomb has been 
thrown at Mussolini, who proclaims that 
he has attained divine power and that the 
gods keep him from all harm. Still, he 
does not enjoy the bombs and says sharp 
words about France. France tells him 
she is sorry he was made a target of, but 
that he had better be more moderate in 
his accusations. A new plot is unearthed 
in Turkey. The new Greek dictator de- 
claims about liberty. The English, so the 


paper says, mix in the free-for-all in 
China and shoot up two thousand yellow 
men in their own land. The Belgrade 
and Zagreb papers rage about an impend- 
ing cabinet change in Yugoslavia, which 
will again bring the volatile Mr. Raditch 
into the government. 

In the midst of European turmoil and 
intrigue the Slovenes, with their long 
skirts and serious faces, run their factor- 
ies, open their banks, cross themselves in 
their churches, kneel before their cruci- 
fixes, and walk through their parks, 
father, mother, and the children together, 
not ashamed of being seen with each 
other. And all these persons are Catholics, 
yet there is not a Ku Klux Klan in the 
place, and no fanaticism. Eighty per cent. 
of the voters in Slovenia support the 
clerical party, headed by a highly esteemed 
priest, and many of the few Protestants 
in the country support this Catholic party. 


IN THIS LAND, the villages are like 
little towns with comfortable houses, elec- 
tric lights, and clean, straight streets. The 
villagers dress like city people. They buy 
books and newspapers and play and take 
long excursions and feel that they are a 
part of the whole community. There is 
a society for the printing and distribution 
of good literature, and it has 40,000 mem- 
bers in the villages. The Yugoslav part 
of this little people consists of less than 
a million men, women, and children, yet 
they support two or three of the best 
dailies in southeast Europe. In Lubliana 
there are a university, hospitals, excellent 
primary, secondary, and reform schools, 
a theatre, an opera house, an auditorium 
for popular lectures, many churches, a 
large number of first-class hotels, and a 
large, beautiful park. There are several 
other cities in Slovenia, smaller, but even 
more attractive than Lubliana. The roads 
in-this country are far better than any 
place else in southeast Europe. There 
is no acute ‘social conflict, no strife be- 
tween city and village, no evidence of 
undue militarism, no indication of reac- 
tionary tendencies in spite of the extraor- 
dinary piety of the people. 

The people of this little land, along 
with those of Switzerland, Finland, Den- 
mark, and other small countries, have 
much to teach the world about life’s values 
and life’s joys. In religion, they have 
found toleration, a warm, rich spirit of 
worship, a faith which dares, and a moral- 
ity which commands. In the social sphere, 
they have found universal enlightenment 
and co-operation. In politics, they have 
found peace and honesty and public im- 
provements. In private life, they have 
found culture, not so refined as to en- 
feeble, not so soft as to demoralize; eru- 
dition which opens to men the secrets of 
the universe and makes its wonders part 
of their kingdom; a consuming love which 
encompasses all that is sweet and pure 
and strong, but stops this side of lust; 
and a will which makes one wield his ax, 
drive his plow, or write his book as part 
of his mission in the world. 


LUBLIANA. R. H. MARKHAM 


es 


ETROIT rubs its eyes and wonders 
4 what happened. Its Board of Com- 
merce had no intention of bringing the 
churches of the country down about its 
ears. Fate plays queer tricks. | 
Detroit decided that stony and devasta- 
ting silence should greet the forty-first 
annual convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. All the customary pre- 
cautions were taken: the newspapers gave 
scant space to the convention; the ¥. M. C. 
A. recalled the invitation to President 
Green; the churches were subdued, and 
some invitations to visiting labor leaders 
were withdrawn; the local Council of 
Churches was reduced to a gloomy si- 
lence.* 

Result—more people heard about the 
American Federation of Labor than ever 
before. 

Moral—it pays to advertise. It pays 
the victim of the advertising, especially. 
It is not long since Washington put on a 
free advertising campaign for one IXarolyi. 
Detroit has done the same thing for the 
American Federation of Labor. Its Board 
of Commerce should discover the whole- 
some value of free speech. Free speech 
never carries so well as suppressed speech. 

The Detroit Board of Commerce hon- 
estly holds a point of view which practi- 

cally every industrial group of the country 
is abandoning. Detroit is an “open shop” 
city. It enjoys the benefits of the ‘“Ameri- 
can plan,’ which consists of unceasing 
warfare on all things of union labor. Its 
industrial leaders are determined to pre- 
vent union labor from securing any hold 
in Detroit. They determined to make the 
American Federation of Labor convention 
a test case, and to use the lesson for the 
edification of all loyal Detroiters. 

What of this American Federation of 
Labor? I am sure that Mr. Green is right 
in saying that, if these men who are so 


- suspicious of labor could only sit on the 


side lines, they might lose their dread. 
This American Federation of Labor is of 
all organizations the most sedate, orthodox, 
and utterly respectable. Samuel Gompers 
made it that. He eliminated all the 
trouble-makers and champions of weird 
ideas. Its meetings have all the decorum 
and tediousness of a church conyention. 
The occasional flash of inspiration—as in 
church conventions—makes all worth 
while. 

The genius of this movement is incar- 
nate in its leadership. The mantle of 
Samuel Gompers has fallen upon William 
Green, and he wears it with dignity and 
strength. Mr. Green is making a place 
which is distinctly his own. Gompers was 
the fighter and the autocrat; Green is the 
conciliator whose hand is strong, and 
always kindly. 

There is a forthright quality to Mr. 
Green which makes its instant appeal. He 

*How the First Unitarian Church refused to 

paeeeind its invitation is told elsewhere in this 
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HUBERT C. HERRING 


Secretary of the Department of Social Relations 


of the Congregational Hducation Society 


Mr, Herring visited the annual con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor, which opened its sessions in 
Detroit, Mich., October 4. His inter- 
pretation of what took place there and 
his appraisal of the leaders of labor 
will interest all churchmen and church- 
women, regardless of their views on 
the industrial issues involved. This 
is the first of two articles; the second 
will appear in neat week's issue. 


knows what words mean, and he uses them 
effectively. He knows when to use the 
gavel and when to smile. 

Mr. Green’s opening address before the 
convention was characteristic of the man. 
He wasted no time. With entire good 
nature he referred to the elements in 
Detroit “who are alarmed by our pres- 
ence.” He mentioned their apprehension 
lest ‘‘we disturb the tranquillity, peace, 
and satisfaction among the working people 
of the city.” With equal good nature he 
threw down the gauntlet as to the extent 
of that tranquillity. He pleaded for a 
new understanding of the motives, prin- 
ciples, and policies of the American labor 
movement. He stressed its constructive 
spirit, and confronted the people of Detroit 
and the nation with the central faith of 
the labor movement. I quote his words: 

“We come into every community as a 
constructive force, with an organization 
which attempts to establish in every com- 
munity a full and frank exercise of all 
the rights of man. We hold that men 
must be free, and anyone who is not 
economically free is not free in deed. It 
is our purpose to make men politically 
free, religiously free, economically free; 
and we propose with all the diligence at 
our command, with all the forces of our 
economic movement, to carry on our work 
among the working people of America in 
every city and in every State of the Union.” 

Mr. Green is no mere manipulator of a 
machine. There is a good deal of the 
erusader about him. He has his feet on 
the ground, but his eyes can reach the 
stars. He pleads for the spirit of sacrifice 
which has been the glory of the labor 
movement, for the sacrifice which must 
still go into it. 

His opening address was a straight- 
forward plea for the right and duty of 
labor to organize. This was especially 
significant, coming as it did in the very 
stronghold of anti-union sentiment. ‘“We 
are living,” said Mr. Green, “in an age of 
organizations, when the instinet and the 
urge to organize is strong and impelling; 
when men realize, and women as well, 
that it is impossible to stand aloof as in- 
dividuals, either socially, politically, or 
economically.” Mr. Green warns against 
the company union. Labor must learn, he 
says, to think together and act together 
in national terms. His plea is for a na- 
tional labor movement which will be sen- 


| Detroit, the Crirehe and William Green 


“Free speech never carries so well as suppressed speech” 


sitive to the needs of all workers, ready 
to plead their cause in legislative halls, 
ready to aid them in the struggle for 
better living conditions, better sanitary 
conditions, wages, and hours of labor, 
ready to undertake the cause of women 
and children in industry, and to insure 
justice to all groups. 

Mr. Green is a good union man. He is 
also a good churchman. He has been 
working for these two causes all his life, 
and he is as firm in the one as he is in 
the other. The religious motive is a very 
real one to him. 

This made the hurt of the action of the 
churches and the Y. M. C. A. of Detroit all 
the greater. ‘There is no bitterness in 
my heart,” he told the great audience last 
Sunday afternoon [October 10], but those. 
of us who spoke with him about those 
incidents of the week know how deeply it 
had hurt him. It was not only an affront 
to the labor movement. He is accustomed 
to that. It was not the personal affront, 
for he knew that was not intended. It 
was the sense of shame which many of us 
shared, shame for the church, and its 
leaders, and the Y. M. C. A. leaders, who 
could so little understand the idealism 
which underlies the labor movement of 
America. 

Mr. Green faced a difficult hour when 
the question of the Y. M. C. A. action 
came to the floor of the convention. He 
made a calm and dignified statement, re- 
citing the bare facts in the case, his in- 
vitation, his acceptance, and the rescind- 
ing of the invitation by the Board of the 
Y. M. C. A. Calmly he repeated the state- 
ment of the committee who waited upon 
him: “They stated that they had under 
way a building program that runs into 
the millions and that they did not want 
to interfere with it; that they were 
apprehensive that if this meeting were 
held that the building program would be 
seriously interfered with.” He added, “I 
feel that I can leave the action of the 
Board of Directors of the Detroit Young 
Men’s Christian Association with them 
and their conscience.” 

It was a tense hour in the convention. 
The delegates expressed themselves with 
force, and, let me add, with truth. 

The facts furnish food for thought. 
These are some of the facts: 

The Detroit ministers were asked by 
the Federal Council to open their pulpits 
to labor speakers. This was in line with 
the custom established in previous years. 
These labor speakers have each year 
brought some message about the spiritual 
aspect of the labor movement. 

The Detroit Council of Churches co-op- 
erated until the pressure from the Board 
of Commerce grew too great. Its secretary 
then withdrew and kept a discreet silence. 

Five tentative invitations were extended 
to labor speakers. ‘Three of these were 
eanceled by the chureh boards against 
the recommendations and wishes of the 
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ministers. The Y. M. C. A. canceled the 
invitation to Mr. Green. The ministers, 
with few exceptions, made no protest. 

The Federal Council of Churches was 
the single most important factor in pre- 
serving the dignity of the church. James 
Myers, the industrial secretary, was given 
the privilege of the floor in the American 
Federation of Labor immediately follow- 
ing the discussion of the Y. M. C. A. action, 
and he insisted that the action of the 
Detroit Y. M. C. A. was not representative 
of the great Christian forces of America. 
He announced a mass meeting for Sunday 
afternoon and invited President Green 
to speak. . 

Mr. Green accepted this invitation, con- 
trary to the wishes of many labor men. 
He showed his size in putting aside per- 
sonal pride. 

The first Congregational Church had 
been offered for this service by Dr. Gaius 
Glenn Atkins. It was crowded, and there 
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was tenseness in the air. The keynote of 
the meeting was set by Worth M. Tippy 
of the Federal Council. “This meeting,” 
he said, “has been called in honor of 
William Green and in protest against the 
indignities to which he and the American 
Federation of Labor have been subjected. 
We think organized labor has won its 
right to the unqualified recognition and 
respect of the American people, and that 
its leaders are entitled to take their places 
with the other industrial leaders of the 
nation. We especially regret this Detroit 
experience because of his relations with 
the church, and we recognize that he has 
shown admirable restraint under the try- 
ing conditions of the last week. This 
meeting is a protest against the affront 
the Board of Commerce has offered the 
churches of Detroit, the Federal Council 
of Churches, and the departments of so- 
cial service of the denominations which 
compose it.” 


England, America, Must Heal 


Protestantism everywhere bleeds with fission, and 


LONDON. 

SPENT part of my holidays in Bel- 

gium traveling about among its towns 
and cities. People came from many and 
distant parts; and what go they out for 
to see? Well, there is some immemorial 
eall deep in the human heart drawing 
them to gaze on those old gabled houses 
and on the squares with their town halls, 
on which the carying hangs like highly- 
wrought draperies. But the buildings 
which stand out most of all are the 
eathedrals and churches, lifting their 
masonie walls and lofty roofs above the 
varying levels of the houses that cluster 
round them. About them rolls the tide of 
life as it has done for generations and 
centuries. And still they stand like 
solemn landmarks of eternity in the cease- 
less flow of time. 

One of the most striking things I have 
ever seen is the tower of the Cathédrale 
Saint Rombaut at Malines, the seat of the 
archbishopric which the late Cardinal 
Mercier had made famous in our time. 
Malines to-day looks an ordinary, unim- 

. portant country town, having lost the 
semblance of its ancient power and pros- 
-perity. But the symbol of ecclesiastical 
dominance remains in that mightly lift 
of masonry rising like a sternly sculp- 
tured crag, nobly proportioned, into the 
‘sky. I know nothing more bold, more 
_ stern, more dauntless, scaling up and up, 
-in its effort to escape from this world 
below and reach some other world. It 
_ stands there somberly, like a challenge in 
_ Stone to the whole fleeting order of things 
below it and around its base, gathering 
unto itself the hacked sorrow and struggle 
. and prayer of humanity as it ascends. 
Belgium has many such monuments 
_from the medieval ages, whose overtower- 
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ing dominance typifies the subordination 
of the life of Europe to the Church of Rome 
and the religious idea in the times when 
they were reared. Each is a tongue tel- 
ling out the same story—that the chief 
controlling power in the mind and life of 
nations in those ages lay in the Christian 
religion, as Rome had refashioned and 
reinterpreted it. They are witnesses to 
an order in which the Church wielded 
the scepter of ascendency in the political, 
domestic, and private affairs of men, and 
bent them to its sovereign will. The pic- 
ture of one of the nineteenth century 
masters in the Gallery of Modern Art at 
Brussels, showing the Emperor bowing 
at the feet of a haughty and self-com- 
placent Pope Gregory at Canossa, depicts 
but one historic indication of the superi- 
ority of the spiritual power over the 
temporal. 

_ Mixed of worldliness and unworldliness 
as were the motives of the Church, like 
those of vulgar humanity, we should do 
it injustice—be blind to these memorials 
of its more romantic spirit, with which it 
has strewn the face of Europe and adorned 
the passage of time—if we forget that 
the Roman system had enough of great- 
ness in it to be the mother and inspirer 
of some of the noblest architecture, paint- 


ing, and music of the civilized world. It 


could only so summon forth to an im- 
perishable florescence the seeds of genius 
in the human soil of a continent by sub- 


duing the hearts of men to its goyern- 
“secret tendency homewards. One can be — 


ing idea: 


Not from a vain or shallow thought 

His awful Jove young Phidias brought. 
The hand that rounded Peter’s dome 

And groined the aisles of Christian Rome 
Wrought in a said sincerity. 


(6) [Ocropmr 21 1926. 
The words of Mr. Green were fearless 
and to the point. He was conciliatory, but 
he did not trim his utterance. He spoke 
in the warmest terms of the part which 
the churches of the country are taking 
in industrial discussion. “Its moral in- 
fluence is of immeasurable value. It can 
help in the solution of our vexing prob- 
lems.. We need more of the influence of 
the church and the spirit of brotherhood 
and good will, not less of it, in the rela- 
tionship between all the forces of 
industry.” : 

The meeting was an answer to the timid 
of Detroit. It must bring heartening to 
thousands in pulpit and pew. 

Whatever may have been the moral 
failure of the churches of Detroit, this 


meeting revealed another side of the 


church. There is a great and a growing 
section of the church which is concerned 
for human welfare. 


These Wout 


who will save? 


Roman Catholicism filled its children 
with the passionate sense that the life of 
this earth is but the overture of a larger 
life which is entered only in another 
sphere, and that its doctrine is the 
tremendous truth of God for mankind, 
beside which all other teachings of men 
are of small account. It gave the 
European mass such soul as it had, 
gathered its multitudinous life into a com- 
munity welded by the same spiritual cul- 
ture and inured to the same outlook. It 
gave Europe a unifying faith, a centraliz- 
ing loyalty, an organizing symbol. And it 
was vital and penetrating enough to pro- 
duce those works of art by which an age 
outlives its own transiency and adds to 
the lasting treasures of humanity, building 


up matter into lineaments in which the 


spirit of man can see what manner of 
thing it is and learn to know and rever- 
ence itself. 

However adverse our balanced judgment 
on Romanism, we may envy a religion 
which has created great things, sublime 
works which were in closest relation with 
the mind and emotion of the masses of 
the people, which grew out of their mystic 
beliefs and faiths and aspirations at the 
call of genius devoted to the highest in- 
terpretation and expression of the com- 
mon heart out of which it arose, and 
which are part of the enduring wealth 
of the world in general, quickening again 
and again, inevitably, its wonder, ad- 
miration, and reverence. 

To-day this is not to be guilty of a 


overwhelmed with the massiveness of 


those monstrous temples of Egypt without 
going back to the religion they speak of, 


and can admire the Mohammed Ali Mosque 
on the Citadel at Cairo with no ae 
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becoming a devotee of Islam. We cannot 
choose our religious allegiance on ssthetic 
grounds alone. At the same time, a reli- 
gion which incorporates the attributes of 
infinity, majesty, and beauty into the ob- 
ject of its worship must surely, when it 
gets a grip on the soul, strive to give 
some visible expression to its large and 
exalted conceptions in forms that bear 
‘some semblance to. them or suggest them. 
Romanism achieved that in its own way, 
and our senses affirm it was a great way. 
And yet Romanism was cast down from 
its seat, fell from its high estate. Half 
Europe dropped its pilot. Why? Because 
as a system it was too small for the grow- 
ing mind and intelligence of man—as an 
institution set itself against the rightful 
claims of freedom; because in its per- 
sonnel it proved unworthy of the moral 
and spiritual leadership of Europe. “I 
have driven him out of his wickedness,” 
saith the Lord. Humanists and prophets 
within the pale saw and deplored her 
shame, men like Erasmus and John Colet, 
as Dante two centuries earlier had seen 
it, pouring out the vials of his wrath and 
woe in passages of his great epic of the 
Faith—the Divine Comedy. But the hope 
of reform from within was in that 
_ day hopeless. These Christian Humanists, 
as Dr. Lindsay in his excellent history 
has said, one and all failed to read the 
signs of the times. Europe needed a 
Luther, bringing in his hand not reform 
but revolution. The Reformation had to 
be. Protestantism became inevitable. 
And yet it was only a step. Time was 
not ripe for the maturing of the seeds 
that lay hidden in its womb. It gave us 
things of prime importance, but other 
things of high value were lost. The unity 
of Western Christianity was broken, and 
the organism of the Church entered on 
a period of fission. Catholicism had been 
supranational; Protestantism gave us na- 
tional churches, one might almost say 
national gods. Within the nations, it has 
broken up more and more into sects and 
schisms, each with a Bible, or even a 
heaven, for itself, till the thing has be- 
come preposterous. 
' Many of these sects had an ample his- 
toric justification. The schismatics were 
not always those who hived off, but in 
some cases those who hemmed themselves 
in. Sometimes the part is greater than the 
whole, and that is why the whole cannot 
contain it. No man can respect himself 
who does not respect his convictions. 
While acknowledging this and the ecclesi- 
astical fragmentation that has resulted 
from it, with whatever new spiritual 
yalues it has secured, we have to deplore 
another consequence, the weakness of the 
challenge of Protestantism to the dis- 
ruptive forces in human life and history. 
A house divided against itself, it has been 
impotent and distracted in the crisis of 
man’s fate. It has still to weave to- 
gether the broken threads of one religious 
culture and ideal, and impelled by its 
deepest spirit and highest vision to en- 
gineer the mechanism or create the body 
of a renewed catholicity of witness, loy- 
‘alty, and effort which will forge invin- 
cible links of unity through the separated 
licting groups of our modern 
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The healing of the bleeding wounds of 
Protestantism must take place in coun- 


‘tries like America and England, where a 


score of sects with no longer any distine- 
tive significance in the serious thought 
and purpose of religion to-day, divide be- 
tween them the strength, inspiration, and 
influence they ought to share and exercise 
as members of one body with one soul. 
Think of the waste of personal, moral, 
and material resources, the competitive 
overlappings and reduplications, which lie 
to the account of Protestant Unconformity 
here in England! And is it not also true 
in America?* A great deal of this fissipa- 
rous religion to-day feeds less the spir- 
itual famine of the land than the petty 
vanities and self-importance of small men. 
The priesthood of the clergy can be bad 
enough, but some features of the priesthood 
of all believers is a more pitiful phenom- 
enon stiil, in England at all events,—the 
pious mistaking the fussiness of self- 
assertion for the exercise of personality, 
and tying the chariot wheels of the 
church on earth to the ambit of their 
small souls. There is no proportion to 
real values in it now, no height or breadth 
of imagination, no grand concert of effort 


and influence. 


And the towns and villages of England 
and Scotland are strewn with ugly little 
concoctions of brick or stone, lost at odd 
corners and down side streets, when a 
united Nonconformity with the sense of a 
big religion that should. do some big 
things, might have raised a sufficient num- 
ber of stately churches and a cathedral 
or two, that would have told men that 
the faith and vision embodied in them was 
a great, noble, elevated thing, expected to 
last a few centuries at least and to be an 
enrichment to the sum of human achieve- 
ment, a witness to generations to come of 
the excelling glory of the highest interests 
and pursuits of the soul of man. 

I know there is something fine, some- 
thing fit, in the old dissenting meeting- 
houses; something subtle, sweet, ex- 
quisite, mystic, they have captured in their 
austerity and simplicity. They stand 
foursquare to heaven and earth. They 
subdue and exalt. The sweetness and 
light of nature are in them. But most of 
the architecture of the free churches is 
small, amorphous, confused, insignificant, 
and unimpressive—the fit symbol of divi- 
sion, weakness, and no outlook. Reli- 
gion should inspire art as well as morals, 
with the elements and suggestion of its 
own claim to dominance and perpetuity 
in human affairs. Protestantism must 
cease merely to protest, and begin con- 
ceiving, building, constructing. Is _ it 
never going to have the power to inspire 
and create for its habitations great ar- 
chitecture, painting, and music, as Roman 
Catholicism could? Will its spiritual ideal 
never shape the masses of the material 
and sanctify them to its own uses? Will 
it never raise the walls of a’ city of the 
senses to the notes of its own super- 
sensuous music? Must it wait till another 
world ere it bring the glory and honor 
of the nations into its Jerusalem? Is it 
eontent to have no place, no voice, in the 


*It is equally shameful and more political 
and pernicious with us.—Tup Wprror. 
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kingdoms of enduring art into which the 
distant future enters, because it cannot 
be one great thing, but only a lot of small 
things—cannot command and inspire the 
genius and resources of the age? 


A. Great Philanthropy 


During the last ten years the American 
people have contributed approximately one 
hundred million dollars toward the relief 
of the Armenian and Greek sufferers from 
the World War. At first it was a matter 
of saving lives. Many hundreds of mén, 


‘women, and children had died, other thou- 


sands were ready to perish; and only 
quick action on the part of generous 
Americans, under the leadership of the 
Near Hast Relief, prevented the disaster 
from being far greater than it was. Food 
and clothing were hurried to the stricken 
lands. Men, women, and children were 
huddled together in concentration camps, 
placed on part rations in order that the 
food provided should go as far as possible, 
the one objective being the saving of lives. 

As remedial agencies were able to meet 
these first demands, educational and con- 
structive work began. Schools were 
opened, with native instructors who could 
teach the thousands of children being thus 
fed by the Near East Relief, in order that 
they should be able to read and write their 
own language. Trades and farming were 
introduced, having in mind the needs and 
possibilities of the lands in which the 
children would spend their lives. And, 
perhaps finest of all the services of this 
great philanthropy, the children were 
given religious training, not in the reli- 
gion of their benefactors, but in that of 
their own country. That so unique an 
opportunity to do most efficient missionary 
propaganda was put aside, and the Chris- 
tian people of America deliberately placed 
Armenian and Greek priests in charge of 
the religious instruction of the very chil- 
dren they might have so efficiently ‘‘con- 
verted,’ constitutes one of the most 
Christian of modern world-incidents. It 
should give the Near East Relief a warm 
place in the regard of all right-minded 
Americans. 

At the present time, some thirty-five 
thousand children, chiefly Armenians, but 
including thousands of the children of 
Greece, are thus being fed, clothed, and 
taught. The highest moral influences are 
being thrown about them; so they are in 
training for efficient and highly moral 
living. No other such opportunity to 
create a noble civilization was ever pre- 
sented to the world. A new race is in 
process of forming, guided by trained and 
consecrated Americans in the arts of life, 
and in a vital-religion by priests of their 
own faith. 

From the first, the Unitarians have been 
in this work. Leadership was 
placed at the start in the hands of the 
then president of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, Dr. William I. Lawrance. 
From him leadership has been transferred 
to the president of that Society now in 
office, Rev. George Lawrence Parker. — 

Former supporters, it is hoped, will con- 
tinue to add to their gifts, and new sup- 
porters will be added. The headquarters 
in Boston are at 1218 Little Building. 


Joseph Priestley, Isolator of Oxygen 


And the man from whom Herbert Spencer borrowed ideas 


HE INTELLIGENT WORLD marvels 

and admires the ubiquitous manifesta- 
tions and astounding properties of at least 
one elemental body—oxygen. Its dis- 
coverer, Joseph Priestley, was from the 
humble walks of life—a simple-minded 
pedagogue. He was also an earnest, dis- 


enthralled Calvinist in religious adherence. . 


His greatest happiness was as a Dissenting 
clergyman. As a dissenting subject in his 
attitude to forms of government prevalent 
in the land of his nativity, he was not uni- 
versally admired and appreciated. In- 
deed, he was despised, hated, and per- 
secuted by multitudes of his countrymen. 
In 1794, and for years later, at intervals, 
he might have been seen walking the streets 
you all have trodden on your perambula- 
tions through Philadelphia in this thanks- 
giving period of the Sesquicentenniat cele- 
bration of our loved Republic. 

Here, in due course, the discoverer of 
oxygen gathered with our earliest sci- 
entists. In a modest, unattractive struc- 
ture on Fifth Street, midway between 
Chestnut and Walnut Streets, bearing the 
name “Anatomical Museum,” he witnessed 
on several occasions experimental dem- 
onstrations of the nonexistence of that 
fatuous, evanescent nonentity phlogiston, 
which had so beclouded and befuddled his 
intellect that profound observations and 
epoch-making discoveries absolutely es- 
eaped his discerning eye and judgment. 

In the now ancient abode of the Ameri- 
ean Philosophical Society, diagonally 
across the way from the Anatomical 
Museum, he mingled with the membership 
of that august body and gave expression 
at times to his views on topics under dis- 
cussion. He was so pleasing by his ur- 
banity, by the display of broad scholar- 
ship, by his genuine, scientific interests, 
that some years later he was obliged to 
decline the use of his name for the presi- 
dency of the Society. 

On North Second Street, in the Old 
Baptist Church, on a Sunday night during 
his first brief sojourn in the city, he and 
his loyal companion (affectionately called 
Mother Priestley) were to learn that the 
intolerant, un-Christian spirit which had 
pursued him had found its way even to 
these shores; for upon their entrance into 
the church, as they passed down its main 
aisle to a seat, the pastor, a learned doctor 
of divinity, espying them, arose, and rais- 
ing his eyes and hands toward Heaven, 
exclaimed in loud tones,— 


See, O Lamb of God, how they would pluck 
Thee from Thy throne! 


What could have been the thoughts of 
that aged, God-fearing couple from beyond 
the sea! 

The divine who thus sought to humiliate 
them chanced to be a member of the 
American Philosophical Society. In the 
course of a few days there came to him 
from the Secretary of the Society a brief 
communication demanding an immediate 
apology for his unjustifiable conduct or 
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Professor Smith was for many years 
Provost of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He is as beloved as he is 
famous. As a chemist, he ranks 
among the foremost. In a personal 
letter accompanying his manuscript 
he writes: “My address on Joseph 
Priestley was a very simple thing 
which I gave after receiving the 
Priestley Medal on the evening of Sep- 
tember 7 from the American Chemical 
Society. The great scientist has been 
a favorite of mine for many years, 
and I have collected a very large num- 
ber of his publications, autograph let- 
ters, and apparatus, but these have 
recently been transferred to the 
Priestley Museum at Northumberland, 
Pa.; so I think I shall have to begin 
a new assemblage of Priestleyana.” 


expulsion from membership would ensue. 
The apology was made. : 

At the southeast corner of Fourth and 
Locust Streets is a handsome colonial 
home. There resided the eminent Caspar 
Wistar. There, quite often, congregated 
the first men of the city—first in national 
affairs, in commerce, in the learned profes- 
sions, in science, and in literature. Fre- 
quently, Priestley could have been ob- 
served there. He was happy in the 
company of dignified and brilliant men. 
He loved to be with them. He was deeply 
appreciated and eagerly sought after be- 
cause of his winning ways, his tolerance 
and liberality. He was also moderately 
convivial, though he said that “one glass 
of wine at dinner was enough for an old 
man”; but he did not prescribe his own 
practice as a universal rule. 

If you will pass out to Twenty-second and 
Chestnut Streets, you may there view the 
splendid home of the First Unitarian 
Church—there because of the self sacri- 
ficing labors of the isolator of oxygen. He 
was the founder of his faith—the Unita- 
rian—in this community. His pulpit ap- 
pearances here were at first in the churches 
of Evangelical communions, but later al- 
most exclusively in the Great Hall of the 
University of Pennsylvania. This was be- 
cause gradually there had arisen sus- 
picion of him, engendered mainly by 
anonymous vitriolic attacks from one bear- 
ing the nom de plume “Peter Porcupine,” 
otherwise William Cobbett, an English- 
man whose pen dipped in gall spared the 
venerable scientist in no wise. Despite it 
all, the exponent of experimental endeavor 
enjoyed the near association of His Rey- 
erence, Bishop White, leader of the An- 
glican faith; John HEwing, dominant in 
Presbyterian councils; and John Adams, 
of New England birth and training, who 
honored the preachings of oxygen’s dis- 
coverer on all occasions, openly con- 
gratulating him upon his broad catholicity 
and his devotion to the instilling of the 
highest principles of Christianity. 

Such was the one whom we as chemists 


justly revere, and who as_ frequently 
described was “one whose genius, like a 
star of dazzling resplendence, shines with 
conspicuous luster in the galaxy of his 
brilliant contemporaries—the philosophic 
Priestley.” 

But he was more: 

A writer, the philanthropy of whose 
heart never slept. 

A metaphysician, truly the first of his 
age. 

A politician who assiduously labored to 
extend and illustrate those general prin- 
ciples of civil liberty which are happily 
the foundation of the Constitution of his 
adopted country. 

A man who inspired the readers of his 
generation to think and investigate beyond 
any writer of his day. 

Chemists everywhere should read not 
only his communications setting forth the 
discovery of oxygen, but all his scientific 
publications. The science world of his 
day viewed them as epoch-making, for they 
appeared in splendid translations in all 
the languages of contemporary Europe. 
His lectures on oratory and criticism and 
general history should be read as well as 
his volume on “Perspective,” in order that 
his profound attention to literature in gen- 
eral, as well as to art, may be noted. 

Another truly remarkable work of Joseph 
Priestley—tfurther proof of his versatile 
intellect. . Two years before discovering . 
oxygen, in 1784, Joseph Priestley wrote 
an “Hssay on a Course of Liberal Educa- 
tion for Civil and Active Life,’ saying 
that when he became a tutor in the old 
Warrington Academy he found “the far 
greater part of our students were young 
gentlemen designed for civil and active 
life, whereas the course of study, as in all 
other places of liberal education, was al- 
most entirely adapted to the learned pro- 
fessions; and it occurred to me that, 
besides the lectures which they had been 
used to attend, other courses might be 
introduced, which would bring them ac- 
quainted with such branches of knowledge 
as would be of more immediate use to 
them when they should come into life.” 

Accordingly, he prepared a new cur- 
riculum. He was far in advance of his 
fellow educators, as the “Hssay” shows. 
Brief abstracts from it are these: 

“I would recommend as new subjects 
(1) Civil History and (2) Civil Policy, 
such as the theory of laws, government, 
manufactures, commerce... and (8) the 
study of the country’s present constitution 
and laws that the student may acquire a 
more thorough acquaintance with his own 
country. ... Time was when scholars 
might, with a good grace, disclaim all 
pretensions to any branch of knowledge 
but what was taught in the universities 
... but those times of revived antiquity 
have had their use, and are now no more. 
We are obliged to the learned labors of 
our forefathers for searching into all the 
remains of antiquity, and illustrating 
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ancient valuable authors; but their 
maxims of life will not suit the world as 
it is at present. ... The politeness of 
the times has brought the learned and 
the unlearned into more familiar inter- 
eourse than they had before. They find 
themselves obliged to converse upon the 
same topics. The subjects of history, pol- 
itics, arts, manufacture, commerce, etc., 
are the general topics of all sensible con- 
versation.” 

Are not our technical schools, our schools 
of finance and commerce and of adminis- 
tration, products of these visions of Joseph 
Priestley upon a “liberal education’? The 
“Hssay” is rich to overflowing in similar 
thoughts. Priestley was a pioneer in 
profound student, the 
speeches of his detractors to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

He also wrote “Remarks on a Proposed 
Code of Education,” and a third and rather 
lengthy document, possibly influenced 


_ thereto by Benjamin Franklin, on “Mis- 
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cellaneous Observations Relating to Edu- 
cation, more especially as it respeets the 
Conduct of the Mind.” 

In the Journal of Educational Research 
for May, 1926 there appeared a most in- 
teresting and learned article in which the 
writings of Herbert Spencer and Joseph 
Priestley are compared—extracts from 
their publications being printed side by 
side and closely contrasted. The conclud- 
ing paragraph of this startling communi- 
eation reads: 

“In their non-Conformist position, their 
opposition to state control education, their 
individualism, their radical’ attitude on 
science, their utilitarianism, the two men 
agree closely. It is not strange that 
Herbert Spencer should have gone-to this 
intellectual ancestor of his for ideas; but 
it is singular that the debt should not 
have been discovered before; and it is 
noteworthy that the debtor on every oc- 
casion fought vigorously in defense of his 
various claims for priority. Spencer’s 
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chief additions to Priestley’s eighteenth- ~ 
eentury thought were a slashing style and 
a brilliant faculty for special pleading. 


Few, if any, other writers on education 


have attained a great reputation so 
cheaply; but perhaps fame rarely con- 
forms to the facts.” 

When this versatile brother chemist is 
properly understood and known, future 
generations will encircle his name with 
“those never-fading wreaths, compared 
with which the laurels that a Cesar reaps 
are weeds.” 

Chemists of America, holding high that 
name, glory in the privilege of “doing 
honor ... to Priestley, the peerless de- 
fender of national freedom in thought and 
in action; to Priestley the philosophical 
thinker ; to that Priestley who held a fore- 
most place among ‘the swift runners who 
hand over the lamp of life,’ and transmit 
from one generation to another the fire 
kindled, in the childhood of the world, at 
the Promethean altar of science.” 


Truth, Beauty, Worship, for the Best 


An address before the Connecticut Valley Conference 


The double night of ages, and of her, 
Night’s daughter, Ignorance, hath wrapt and 
wrap 
All round us: we but feel our way to err. 
—Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Canto iv. 


UPPOSE just at this moment the 

earth’s shadow were about to fall 
fairly upon the sun, so as to cause a 
total eclipse! Suppose that here and now 
it would be possible, merely by going out- 
side and looking, to see the blackness of 
the central sun at midday surrounded by 
flaming streamers that you could measure 
for yourselves as hundreds of thousands 
of miles in height—how many would fail 
to rush outdoors to be assured of this 
amazing sight, to learn the truth about 
it? 

We trust the astronomers and physi- 
cists—we know that they are able to tell 
us the truth to the fraction of a second, 
that they can even tell us what gases 
are burning in those streamers. We 
should not guess, we should know. 

Yet if there were out there a demon- 
stration of what our minds tell us to be 
true about the Man Jesus, I fear that 
some Americans would not trouble to go 
outside; or, if they went, would prefer 
the theologically stifled creature whom 
they have inherited from the childish 
science and credulity of the past to the 
real logical Man Jesus, proved by even 
their own senses. 

That a message so clear, a trumpet- 
eall so resonant, a summons that should 
be so welcome, is unheard—that the truth 
can resound among us and so few have 
ears to hear seems unexplainable, tragic. 
Must the American still carry in a remote 
chamber of his being the heritage of the 
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ages of ignorance, the shadows of night, 
while in all the other chambers of his 
being streams the sunlight of progress, of 
science, of freedom? In this new, free 
America? Beneath these open _ skies 
where no tyrant can enslave men’s minds 
and souls, must men still wear the 
shackles of fear and authority? Must the 
day break so slowly and penetrate so 
weakly into the secret places of night 
and ignorance? 

I wonder if something more than a 
challenge is not needed—whether with 
knowledge, with science, with reason on 
our side, we can be forgiven for failing 
to carry these to mankind! Why should 
we be forgiven any more than if we 
failed to carry the truths of astronomy, 
of geology, of physics, of biology, to men? 

Have we nothing to say? Yes, that is 
it. It is because we have nothing to 
say to man—that is, nothing but the 
truth. Weigh her down in outworn sym- 
bols, drape her in shadowy and impeding 
fashions of yesterday, econventionalize her 
speech and say “hush” when it seems too 
frank or utters too much. Too much 
what? Too much truth. As if there 
could be too much truth in the world! 

We Unitarians are accused of having 
no belief. By belief our accusers mean 
ardent fealty to a mass of theological as- 
sertions, forms, and guesses. They ex- 
pect men and women to have impossible 
mental and spiritual make-ups. They 
would accept mental acumen, mental 
penetration in every direction but one; 
in that one they demand mental sur- 
render, Only the sluggards, the dreamers, 
or those of unbounded imagination, can 
endure such a situation. But while we 
gladly accept the accusation of lack of 


belief in such a sense of the word, let 
us force the world to know that we be- 
lieve the Truth; and from the ascertained 
-—not guessed—Truth, we use the mind 
God gave us to follow to the necessary 
logical conclusion that a Source or Maker 
of Truth and of every other goodness 
exists, some of whose characteristics are 
logically evident. If in us we find our 
highest conceptions to be righteousness, 
goodness, beauty, charity—if these are 
our best, let us believe in the Power not 
ourselves that makes for Bestness. This 
we must do or be intellectually and spir- 
itually crippled. 

Then, let us put aside God! Again I 
use the word, in order to be frank with 
our accusers. The God of savage desires 
for vengeance, for punishment, for bar- 
gaining, for force; a God who breaks 
his own laws with the fickleness of a 
Jupiter—this is not our God; and we 
have no knowledge of his appearance, nor 
of any of his creations as holier than 
others. Our God must be the God of 
Bestness and no whit less. We have no 
inheritance from the futilities and vices 
of the Greek man gods or Hebrew devil 
gods. Why should we pretend to have? 

Let us accept the utterances of the 
poets and prophets as inspiring glimpses 
of a Bestness such as we ourselves are 
convinced must exist. Let us not confuse 
fact with myth. All this luggage of the 
Old Testament together with any special 
primacy of the Jews is but what Cesar 
called impedimenta, only it is unnecessary 
impedimenta. The fact that Jesus ap- 
parently accepted some parts of it as 
authoritative is of small importance; it 
was doubtless the only kind of history he 
ever saw. 
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In other words, let us strip for action. 
What is it we have to fight for? 
Well, let us fight for freedom. 


Yet, Freedom, yet, thy banner torn but flying 
Streams like the thunder storm against the 
wind. ’ 


Let us fight for real freedom. Let us 
join with no movement to enchain even 
by the votes of a majority the consciences 
of men. Let us wholly abjure the doc- 
trine of force, and let us always be in the 
' yan of progress to achieve the Best by 
teaching, by inspiring, by showing a 
better way—the way of uplift, of beauty, 
of concord, of truth. This we shall be in 
full harmony with—indeed a part of—the 
forward surge of civilization. We shall 
be holding a Bestness before the savage 
battling and quarreling hordes of man- 
kind. 

Let us be in the van for science. Let 
us call sin by a new name—insufficient 
good. Instead of punishment, let us have 
understanding patience. Instead of Chap- 
man trials, let us have quick scientific 
determination of the human value in such 
convicted felons; and, if worthless, imme- 
diate vengeanceless removal of the unfit. 

Let us really stand for human brother- 
hood. It will help to get rid of the lesser 
level. Human kindliness I conceive to be 
the method of progress that Jesus pur- 
sued toward the final Best. “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself” would, if practiced, 
make a new world—even war would dis- 
appear.~ Christianity was really not a 
set of rules or theological tenets. Jesus 
lived it. Let us by our lives display it. 
Our religion, as no other ever can, must 
be lived or else not exist at all. 

And let us emphasize its modernness. 
We, unlike the other churches, need have 
no pride in its antiquity; for antiquity 
is likely to be synonymous with ignorance 
and falsity. The religion of Jesus was 
brand-new. As a matter of fact, ours is 
as near his as we can make it. More 
than likely it goes back to the intelligent 
believers of his own time. The mere 
lapse of centuries and the interval of 
ocean and sea do not make what is im- 
possible in America to-day possible in 
Palestine nineteen hundred years ago. 
“The real religion that Jesus lived, not 
the theology erected about him, is a Best- 
ness toward which it is as necessary for 
America to struggle with every ounce of 
brain and muscle as it ever was. 

In addition to truth, the world about 
us is a great shrine of beauty. ‘The 
heavens by night—last night the gleam- 
ing sword-thrusts of the aurora toward 
the corona of the heavens—the purple 
and blue and gold of my crocuses, the 
exquisite beauty of men and women, the 
musie of celestial order,—all these pro- 
claim a greater, a transcendent beauty, 
a godliness of beauty, and make the wor- 
ship of Venus one of the most logical re- 
‘ligious conceptions of the ancient world. 
Yet the churches have seemed suspicious 
‘of loveliness. Even the Catholic Church 
‘in these modern days distorts it into 
Bible stories, loading the wings of art 
with sermonizing. And the other churches, 


following the resentment of the Puritan. 


‘revolt against idols, have perpetuated 
bare and dismal places of worship, not 
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to be compared in attractiveness with the 
home of any man or woman of taste, and 
certainly not with that of Nature her- 
self. Here is a chance for the church 
free from such conceptions. Let us have 
a slogan—Hvery church beautiful. And 
let us recognize the uplifting value of 
beauty merely in itself. Our Unitarian 
churches need not hang on their walls 
merely sermons in print. Any revelation 
of pure beauty there will be holy. We 
should. checker the dark places of the 
West and South with shrines—first of 
all, beautiful. And everything connected 
with the church should be beautiful. 
Ugliness is immoral. Offenses against 
art are unforgivable—particularly by re- 
ligion. Let us have no cheap shows and in- 
artistic, unlovely performances. Churches 
to-day are giving careless, ill-learned, un- 
rehearsed, ugly, and unendurable per- 
formances for the money they can make. 
Let every Unitarian church stand for the 
inherently necessary oneness of beauty 
and morality. I am thinking of the ap- 
peal to youth by an individual church 
standing for something definite and frank, 
and proclaiming it among beautiful sur- 
roundings—emphasizing the necessity of 
harmony in progress. 

But if we adopt Truth earl Beauty as 
our ideals, why need we worship? Be- 
cause we are sure He exists. His Best- 
ness is the source of our good. More- 
over, to turn with every power and aspira- 
tion toward a better than we can con- 
ceive, to worship that Better, cannot 
fail to benefit. Will it not give a new 
certainty and a new enthusiasm to reli- 
gion that should awaken and inspire this 
America? Why should not America come 
out into the open sunlight of Truth and 
Beauty, of real freedom? 

And what is the best worship? Let 
us, beyond all other churches, no matter 
how few we are in any community, be 
the outstanding champions of all good 
works. These need the intelligence that 
our members can bring to them. Let us 
make up for our lack of belief in things 
that are unintelligent by deeds that are 
wholly intelligible. 

Such a conception of Bestness and 
brotherhood should warm our churches. 
The automobile ride would not compare 
with the love for human association and 
the holiness of its spirit. If we believe 
what we are by our intelligence com- 
pelled to believe, and hold it worthier 
than what we doubt, how can we fail to 
worship the spirit of Truth and Beauty, 
the God of the Best. 


Then, besides having a clear, unam- 


biguous message, we must proclaim it 


boldly. Many Unitarians say, or act as 
though they thought, the fight is won. 
I am almost tempted to say that it was 
better for us when the churches in the 
East were openly attacking us. Then we 
were alive; then we sensed the in- 
estimable value of our untrammeled 
vision, of our right to be honest with 
ourselves. The struggle, believe me, is 
not ended. To be sure,.there has been a 
vast change in the North and East since 
the days, not so long ago, when the 
frightful doctrines of early orthodoxy 
were fulminated from nearly every pulpit. 
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We have at least made them _ respect 
common sense. But the fight cannot 
really be over until. these churches are — 
willing to throw away their special magic 
charms for getting into heaven and unite 
with us on the basis of a few great 
fundamentals—fundamentals that the 
mind of a reasoning creature is not com- 
pelled to refuse. 

Moreover, the need in the South and 
West is incredibly great. A few years ago 
aman in a State as far north as West 
Virginia could not hold his place in the 
state university and be a proclaimed Uni- 
tarian. I doubt if he can to-day. There | 
is a conspiracy of bigotry. Our attempt 
to establish a Unitarian church at Morgan- 
town resulted in an unaccountable de- 
parture of every suspected champion from 
the State. They went because they were 
Socialists, or were insubordinate, or in- 
competent, or immoral, not in harmony 
with the policy of the institution—but 
they all went, every one of them. 

Every year we Unitarians should build 
and endow if necessary one new outpost 
of our faith. The exponent sent to found 
it should not be a long-haired radical 
in politics and society or a mere 
iconoclast in religion. He should em- 
phasize our faith, not our unbelief—our 
faith in the processes of our brains and 
in what they dimly suggest of the beauty 
and order and love and Bestness beyond. 
And the church we build, however small, 
should be. .as_ beautifully made and 
adorned as art can make it—so beautiful 
that it will be a joy even to step inside 
it, uplifting and holy merely: to be in it. 

What an inspiration it is to come into 
a habitation fit to be a church of our 
infinite God, the God of all that is love- 
liest and best! Our architect, Edwin J. 
Lewis, is doing a work that will aid to 
make good Christians lovers of order and 
harmony and beauty and truth, in some 
degree comparable to the purely didactic 
efforts of our services. We have a 
wonderful illustration at Amherst, where 
our bare church has been transformed 
into a precious shrine in which all find 
delight and worship, even to enter. 

We should be able to convince people 
that we are not deists—that we do not 
believe that some power set the world 
going and then went off and left it. This 
eighteenth-century attitude proved so in- 
sufficient that the Methodist Revival with 
its certainty had to come; and literature 
had to produce a Cowper, and finally a 
Wordsworth. Our Christianity is not a 
thing apart. It is not a separate com- 
partment of our lives, a machine that 


Tuns without us, that does the work for 


us. With a Unitarian, it is his way of 
life or it is nothing. 

What an opportunity gt worker 
in the college communities! If we could 
only be permitted to urge youth to take 
out the contents of this dusty compart- 
ment and examine their value! But this 
honesty, not denied to astronomy or 
geology or biology or even political 
economy, is not to be hoped for in ethics. 
The sacred must not be treated with truth- 
fulness, with scientific accuracy. _ It must 

(Continued on page 956). 
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- That the literary taste of New England continues sound is shown by this report of the works 
which proved best-selling in the Boston bookshops during the first week of October : 


Fiction 


The Big Mogul. Joseph C. Lincoln. Appleton. 
Earl Derr Biggers. 


The Chinese Parrot. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 


Perella. W. J. Locke. Dodd, Mead. 
Doubleday, Page. 


Show Boat. Edna Ferber. 
- Labels. A: Hamilton Gibbs. 


Bellarion. Sabatini. Houghton Mifflin. 


An Outline of Religion 
. EDWARD H. COTTON 


THIS BELINVING WoRLD. By Lewis Browne. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $3.50. 


Dr. Browne has undertaken a tremen- 
dous task—nothing less, in short, than a 
survey of the religion of the human race 
from the first faint glimmerings of its 
history until now. He has not only under- 
taken a survey of this vast field, but he 
has also kept his work a unit; that is, he 
has shown how the religion we practice 
to-day is a direct development of spirit- 
ual impulses of other and earlier peoples. 
This demonstration is, when all is said and 
done, Dr. Browne’s most useful achieve- 
ment. The author has adopted the method 
of popular appeal, a vogue that seems fast 
coming into favor for the treatment of 
philosophy and theology. He has evidently 
read carefully Wells’s Outline of History, 
Van Loon’s The Story of the Bible, and 
Bruce Barton’s The Man Nobody Knows. 

- Browne’s style is his own; but the influ 
ence of these writers is discernible. For 
instance, the number of original drawings 
and maps done by the author smack of 
Van Loon’s work in The Story of the 
Bible; only they are hardly the equal. of 
those marvelous drawings. This is not 
saying, however, that they do not have 
merit. They are excellent, and materially 
help readers get proper perspective. 

Mr. Browne has a simple, direct, and 
charming way of telling his story. He 
proves that in the hands of a competent 
writer, religion may be made as fascinat- 

ing as romance. Through the ages this 
matter of a people’s faith has been thought 
fit only to be dealt with theologically, in 
ponderous, profound tomes, filled with 
sonorous, rounded periods plentifully 
sprinkled with terms drawn from the theo- 
logian’s own vocabulary. In consequence, 
common folk have thought of religion as 
a distant, unfamiliar thing. It has re- 

_ mained for Van Loon, Barton, and Browne 

to show the people how fascinating the 
whole subject of religion is. They have 

pointed the way: we have no doubt a 
tude will follow in their train. The 
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fact is, particularly in these times, that 
a writer, whatever his theme, must in- 
terest us. He must compel us to read 
what he writes. For people no longer 
read from a sense of duty. Besides, that 
which interests us gets more firmly fixed 
in our minds. Dr. Browne’s book ought to 
perform a distinct service for all sorts of 
readers; for while its style is popular, 
it is philosophical, too. No one could 
read it and long remain a Fundamentalist ; 
neither could a person still declare with 
unction that a peculiar type of Christian- 
ity, or Christianity as a whole, is the 
sole medium by which men approach In- 
finite Reality. 

Primitive man used magic, and tried 
to exploit the spirits and then to cajole 
them. Face to face with evil and good, 
the savages made it all hinge on the will 
of spirits. The Celts made much of festi- 
yals and ghost-worship; the Babylonians 
introduced priestly power, and a creation 
story, paving the way for Judaism. ‘The 
Egyptians were the first monotheists; and 
despite their absurd worship of cats, 
crocodiles, and sacred beetles, they gave 
the world its idea of the One God. Some 
of Browne’s best chapters show what hap- 
pened in India and China, before Chris- 
tianity was thought of. Brahmanism, 
Jainism, Buddhism, Hinduism, Confucian- 
ism, Taoism, are adequately and intelli- 
gently described: One can hardly read 
Dr. Browne’s descriptions without coneclud- 
ing that all of these great cults have pro- 
foundly influenced the human race, and 
still influence it. The author says that 
Judaism and Christianity owe a great debt 
to Zoroastrianism. “Very directly also,” 
he says, “Zoroastrianism influenced the re- 
ligion preached by Mohammed.” He adds, 
rather boldly it seems to us, “And in our 
own day we find a modernized form of 
Zoroaster’s faith being preached by Mr. 
H. G. Wells.” 

Dr. Browne, himself a Jewish rabbi, 
devotes much space to descriptions of the 
Messianic Hope of the Jews; in the last 
years of their existence as a nation it was 
their great and consoling faith. Then 
Jesus came—accepted by some as the 
Promised One; rejected by the many. The 


author’s portrayal of Jesus, his character 
and influence, is masterly. It is econvine- 
ing too, in view of his liberality with other 
world religions. Dr. Browne’s yolume is 
not for the orthodox—if they wish to re- 
main orthodox; yet no persons should read 
it with more care. We do not hesitate to 
say it is a remarkable achievement. Sel- 
dom has the mighty theme of religion 
been more honestly or ably handled. 


A Fresh Approach 


SHERIDAN TO RopeRTsoN. A Study of the 
Nineteenth-Century London Stage. By Ernest 
Bradlee Watson. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. $5.00. 

The author of this handsome volume is 
professor of English at Dartmouth College. 
He is to be congratulated upon having 
written a book which is both interesting 
and a valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of the stage. The best of it is, he 
approaches -his subject from a point of 
view entirely fresh and original. The 
conventional way to treat the history of 
the drama is to deal with it as literature. 
Until now, practically every historian has 
dealt with each specific period in the life 
of the theatre in its relationship to the 
play writer, and little else. It is true that 
there have been many biographies of ac- 
tors and actresses. But these have been 
largely filled with anecdotes and personal 
experiences. The influence exerted by 
popular taste, theatrical management, cur- 
rent events, financial conditions, stage- 
craft, has been practically ignored. It has 
remained for Professor Watson to detect 
the important part played by these very 
elements in dramatie development. Tak- 
ing for his subject the sixty-year period 
which on the London stage separates 
Sheridan’s comedy of manners from the 
realism typified by the plays of T. W. Rob- 
ertson, he -concerns himself with such 
topics as the manners and customs preva- 
lent during this era, the influence of 
the Napoleonic wars, the architectural 
conditions manifest in the playhouses of 
the period, the various phases of theatrical 
management in vogue, particularly so far 
as the rise of the star system and the 
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relationship between the monopoly theatres 
and the so-called minor houses was con- 
cerned, believing that herein lay the chief 
responsibility for dramatic conditions as 
they then existed. Instead of stressing 
the work of contemporary dramatists and 
actors, these are kept subordinate, as re- 
sults rather than causes. For, from 1800 
to 1860, the drama, as always and every- 
where also, was shaped by changing social 
conditions and popular interests. It was 
at the merey of the everlasting conflict 
between artifice and realism, falsehood 
and truth. During the first half of the 
nineteenth century, “‘the English stage, in- 
stead of being in the state of stagnation 
usually assumed, was vigorously in proc- 
ess of development.” “Instead of the 
break that has often been supposed to 
exist between the Robertsonian school and 
all that had preceded it,’ there was “a 
current of stage progress from the begin- 
ning to the end of the period.” Far from 
being the pioneer in a territory hitherto 
wholly unexplored, Robertson himself 
must be considered as the successor of a 
long line of actors and managers, who by 
their lesser efforts paved the way for his 
advent. In the revolution ultimately ef- 
fected, Elliston and Bunn, Boucicault and 
Fechter, Macready, Charles Mathews the 
Younger and Madame Vestris, Charles 
Kean, and a throng of lesser figures bore 
no unimportant parts. It was through 
their efforts, re-enforced by a growing im- 
provement in public taste, that the style 
of acting, as well as the slovenly stage 
management which characterized the 
drama in the days of Garrick, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, and the Kembles gradually changed 
to what have become the accepted com- 
monplaces of modern theatrical produc- 
tion. Professor Watson’s work reveals 
abundant evidence of scholarly research 
through a vast amount of material. No 
aspect of the problem under consideration 
is left untouched. The resulting volume, 
illustrated with many old prints and draw- 
ings, deserves a place on the shelves of 
évery student of the drama, both for the 
flood of light it throws upon a perplexing 
era, and for the entrancing suggestions 
of similar investigations in other areas 
it is certain to awaken in every reader’s 
mind. (ADB, CFLs 


Fundamentals 

AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. $1.00. 

A series of five addresses on practical 
patriotism first given by radio under the 
auspices of the Committee on American 
Citizenship of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. The speakers were John W. Davis, 
Philip Cook, Albert C. Ritchie, Luther B. 
Wilson, and Charles E. Hughes. 

This little book of eighty-eight pages 
deals with the fundamentals of American- 
ism. Mr. Davis, for example, defines the 
United States Constitution simply as a 
rule of life, and mentions five cardinal 
principles laid down therein: (1) All 
power comes from the people. (2) The 
Government can exercise no power except 
that expressly given by the Constitution. 
(83) No man or set of men shall enjoy 
such power as Oriental despots have had 
to make and enforce their own laws with- 
out the consent of the governed. (4) 
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Every locality shall have the right to look 
after its own affairs. (5) The question of 
constitutionality is left with the courts. 
Mr. Hughes, speaking of the Declaration 
of Independence, reminds us that it pro- 
claims the purposes of government; but 
these must be the purposes of men to make 
and preserve governments. “No institu- 
tion will save us; we must save ourselves.” 
The entire book seems designed to show 
that one-hundred per cent. Americanism, 
resides, not in any document or symbol, 
but in the character of the people. The 
chief end of our Government is, therefore, 
the elevation of character, and our highest 
patriotism is that which seeks through 
wise legislation the maintenance of a social 
and political environment most conducive 
to the building up of character. 


Child Problems 


ELEMENTS OF CHILD TRAINING. By R. J. Gale. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. 

We like this book. We are not told 
who the author is, but he seems to be a 
person who has observed widely, read 
deeply, and pondered the various problems 
of childhood well. There are twenty-three 
chapters in which the author discusses 
sanely and helpfully the various. problems 
which arise in the average child. We like 
particularly the attention which the 
author gives to physical health, diet, read- 
ing, and discipline. There is a valuable 
chapter on the “Treatment of Laziness” 
and a sane chapter on “The Child and 
Sex Instruction,” the tone of which may 
be gathered from the following quotation : 

“Why should we seek to hide that all 
life comes from the parents? Why should 
we be ashamed of the very processes that 
have given us life itself? Why should we 
wait until we feel the child is ‘old enough 
to know’? He is old enough when he asks 
his first questions or when there is an 
opportunity for him to hear of sex from 
his companions. To attempt to hide facts 
from him or to evade his questions tends 
to make him inquisitive or furtive or 
baffled. Unfortunately, no child can live 
in ignorance to-day of the facts of life 
and of sex. He learns either from his 
parents or from some less worthy source.” 

No intelligent parent or teacher but 
would be better qualified for his task from 


the reading of this book. E.F, 
Religions 
Broken Lieuts. By Harold Begbie. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $1.59. 


Here are ten chapters, each describing 
one of the current varieties of religious 
opinion. These chapters appeared in the 
London Daily Mail, and are examples of 
what modern journalism at its best can 
accomplish. The designations of these 
varieties may not be immediately clear to 
all American readers, who will have, how- 
ever, no difficulty in identifying them. 
The Roman Catholic Church, Anglo-Catho- 
licism, Liberal Evangelicalism, Modernism 
in General, Conservative Modernism, Left- 
Wing Modernists, Practical Mysticism, 
Modern Agnosticism are the chapter head- 
ings. The chapter on Agnosticism is less 
satisfactory than the others. Each type 
is in the hands of one who has a rare skill 
in accurate and sympathetic interpreta- 


$2.00. 
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tion ; in fact few proponents of each variety 
could state the gist of an opinion so 
tersely and adequately. Arguments pro 
and con appear, and presently apt rebut- 
tals. Had the author taken Prof. G. H. 
Palmer as a model of interpretation, he 
could not have done better. It is a book 
which ministers, and which laymen would 
do well to keep at hand. Most engagingly 
written, its effect should be stimulating 
as well as corrective. w.F.@ 


“The Play’s the Thing” 


PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUD IN RELIGIOUS 
DRAMATICS. By Elizabeth Edland. New York: 
The Methodist Book Concern. Sixty cents. 


Those who attended the 1925 Institute 
of Religious Education at Star Island will 
remember Miss Edland’s lectures on the 
drama. Here the same ground is covered 
in a more intensive way. The book is a 
simple introduction to the principles and 
methods of amateur dramatic production. 
Religious drama is considered only in- 
cidentally. In this respect the emphasis 
indicated by the title of the book is absent. 
But the book will be of special value to 
groups interested in religious dramatics; 
since these are the groups which, often un- 
wisely, suppose that a knowledge of the 
well-tested principles and developed tech- 
nique of the secular stage is not necessary 
to their work. Here the text, the player, 
the playing space, the director, and the 
audience are constructively considered. A 
knowledge of the information contained in 
this book will obviate the crudeness that 
characterizes a great deal of church play- 
ing and pageantry. One might only wish, 
especially in a book with this title, that 
additional space had been devoted to the 
peculiar problems involved in play and 
pageant production in the church. In Miss 
Edland’s own phrase, she has provided the 
‘frame for the acted picture,” but the pic- 
ture itself is only dimly sketched. 

Cc. B. J. 


The Human Family 

PROSPECTS FOR WoRLD Unity. By William 
Stuart Howe. . Boston: The Four Seas Com- 
pany. 

As stated by the publishers, this is not 
a work of research in the usual sense; 
at the same time, the disciplines achieved 
in consular service have been of inestim- 
able value to the author both in attaining 
breadth of view and accuracy as to details. 
The reader is astounded that such a 
wealth of particular, as well as a general 
knowledge of world affairs, could be so 
easily and entertainingly handled by one 
person. His opinions are always enlight- 
ened and progressive, while his intimate 
knowledge of political, economic, and 
social conditions of all countries saves 
him from being a doctrinaire. This state- 
ment finds support in the main chapters 
on the Possibility and Necessity of Unity 
of Mankind, Hindrances to Unity, Neces- 
sary Social Ideals for Effecting Unity 
under Modern Conditions, Minor Institu- 
tions Which Help the Achievement of - 
Unity, Social and Political Comparison of 
the Great Groups, Unity through Denom- 
ination, Unity by Consent, Summary, and 
Conclusion. The best all-round treatment 
of the subject that has been printed, it 
is well worth careful reading. w.¥F.G. 


Boy Who Bragged and Bear That Laughed 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


The little boy’s name was Jimmy. He 
was seven years old, with a smiling, happy 
face; you would have liked him. Now 


- it happens that Jimmy supposed that all 


the bears in the north woods were in bed 
for the winter before he went to live in 
a log cabin in the woods, or he would 
have talked more softly about bears. The 
little boy had probably learned as much 
about bears as any city boy or girl could 
learn from books. Books, though, as he 
would have told you later, do not know 
it all. 

Jimmy’s father had bought a square 
mile of wilderness which he intended to 
turn into apple orchards when the huge 
trees were cut down and the land cleared. 
Jimmy wondered what would become of 
the wild creatures that lived in the forest 
when the Norway pines and spruces and 
the balsam firs were gone; he wondered 
where the bears would sleep all winter 
then. 

You would have loved Jimmy’s mother. 
She was the smiling kind, and pretty. She 
made the log cabin look like home. 
Jimmy’s mother said she liked the big 
woods. The two babies of the family also 
liked the woods. They used to try to 
catch the rabbits that went hoppity-hop- 
ping across the wide clearing. They 
laughed when they saw the squirrels leap- 
ing from tree to tree or doing all sorts of 
funny tricks of their own in the green 
forest. 

It was September when Jimmy moved 
into the woods and began to go to school 
in the log schoolhouse in the dell. He 
liked the children who went to that school. 
They knew all about the wild creatures 
that lived in the woods, and told Jimmy 
stories about deer and beavers and otter 
and skunks and porcupines and bears. 
Jimmy listened with delight to all the 
animal stories the children told about 
what happened when their fathers and 
uncles and brothers met wild animals in 
the big woods. He always listened quietly 
until the children began to tell bear stories. 

Jimmy could tell bear stories himself; 
he said he knew books-full of bear stories. 
He insisted that he wasn’t a bit afraid of 
bears; there wasn’t a bear in the woods 
that could scare him. He said he was 
sure he knew all there was to know about 
bears, and that it was silly to be afraid of 
them. He bragged so much that the chil- 
dren used to laugh at him and go home 


and tell their fathers and mothers about 
the little boy from the city who often 


said he would like to shake hands with a 


_ bear; that sometime he intended to catch 


one and tame it and ride it bareback to 
school in the summer time. Jimmy 


bragged and bragged and bragged until 
one October morning when something hap- 
pened that made him change his mind 
about the ways of bears. The day was 
Saturday. . ; 

The afternoon before, on the way home 
from school, one of the boys said to him: 

“But, Jimmy, what would you do if 
you should meet a bear in the road to- 
morrow morning when you go to Per- 
kins’s for milk? An’ s’posin’ if the bear 
wouldn’t turn out?’ 

“Tf it was a little bear, I would walk 
right along and say nothing,” Jimmy an- 
swered, “but if I should meet a big bear 
in the road, why, I’d look it square in 
the eye and either whistle or sing ‘Hold 
the Fort’ and the bear would run!” 

The children hooted; they said so much 
and laughed so hard they made Jimmy 
feel cross. 

That night it snowed. In the morning 
the ground was covered with a light 
blanket of October snow. Jimmy was glad. 
He started earlier than usual to get the 
milk at the Perkins’ farm because it was 
such fun to see his tracks in the fresh 
snow. He had gone as far as maybe two 
city blocks down the evergreen road when 
he saw a bear. 

It was coming straight toward him. It 
looked to Jimmy like a huge, huge bear. 
He did wish it would stand still, or run 
into the woods, or smile, or sit down and 
think, or behave the least bit like a bear 
in a book. That bear looked as if it might 
eat a small boy. 

Jimmy was dreadfully surprised. He 
had honestly believed that all the bears in 
the world were in bed for the winter 
long ago. Suddenly Jimmy realized that 
he was badly frightened. He tried to 
whistle but couldn’t make his lips pucker. 
The bear kept coming straight toward 
him. He tried to sing and couldn’t think 
of a song. He couldn’t move his lips. 

The bear came faster and faster; the 
huge, cross looking bear. Perhaps good 
bears were all in bed. This bear must 
be a bad bear; the kind he had never read 
about in books. 

Jimmy waved his pail. This didn’t 
scare the bear. ‘The little boy then re- 
membered his legs and straightway began 
flying toward home; he didn’t know he 
could run so fast. 

The bear came after him, running— 
running—running! Jimmy didn’t know a 
bear could run so fast. The little boy 
won that race. He flung open the door of 
the log-cabin and screamed that a bear 
was chasing him. Then he banged the 
door shut. 


The little boy’s father and mother ran 
to the window; so did Trapper Jim, who 
had come the back way to the log cabin. 
There was no bear in sight. 

“Perhaps he saw a calf!” said Jimmy’s 
mother. 

“Or a deer,’ added Trapper Jim. 

“You just go and you'll see the bear 
tracks!” wailed Jimmy. } 

So father and Trapper Jim followed 
Jimmy’s footsteps down the road until 
they found a big spot of bare ground 
in the snow. Beyond were bear tracks. 
Sure enough, a bear had chased Jimmy 
almost all the way home. It wasn’t even 
a middle-sized bear though, but a small, 
small one; Trapper Jim knew by the 
tracks in the snow. 

“But why did he stop chasing me?” 
Jimmy asked when the men came back to 
the cabin. 

Trapper Jim had two little boys who 
went to Jimmy’s school, so it was Trapper 
Jim who answered slowly: 

“Sonny, knowing animal ways as I do, 
and having seen the bear’s tracks, and 
where he sat down, and all, I am sure 
that the bear sat down to laugh!” 


[All rights reserved] 
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The Bunnies’ Jack-o’-Lantern 
EMMA FLORENCE BUSH 


“Oh, mother,’ cried Pinky and Fluffy 
Cottontail, rushing into their home. ‘We 
heard the children to-day talking about 
Hallowe’en. They said they were going 
to run around with Jack-o'-lanterns and 
have lots of fun. What is a Jack-o’-lantern 
and what is Hallowe’en?” 

“A Jack-o’-lantern,” said Father Cotton- 
tail wisely, “is a pumpkin, and Hallowe’en 
is the time for Jack-o’-lanterns.” 

“Oh, no, father,” cried Pinky, “that can’t 
be. A pumpkin can’t run around, and the 
children said that Jack-o’-lanterns ran 
around with them.” 

“No,” explained Father Cottontail, “they 
said they were going to run around with 
Jack-o'-lanterns, and that is a very dif- 
ferent thing. <A Jack-o’-lantern is a pump- 
kin, or rather a pumpkin shell. The 
inside is all scooped out and eyes and 
nose and mouth like the humans have are 
cut in the skin. Then a light is placed in 
the shell and it looks like a head that 
shines in the dark and the children carry 
them around to show their friends.” 

“Oh, Daddy,” begged Pinky and Fluffy, 
“please get us a Jack-o’-lantern, please do,” 
but Father Cottontail shook his head and 
said there was no way for bunnies to make 
Jack-o'-lanterns even if they could get the 
pumpkins, so after a while the little bun- 
nies forgot all about them. 

One night not long afterward they were 
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Adventure 
JIMINY CRICKETS 


I went on a trip to the moon one night 
(Whoops! Hi-diddle-dee-dee !) 

On my little, wee pillow, so soft and light. 
Whoops! Hi-diddle-dee-dee ! 

I sailed like a cloud on the waves of sky; 

I talked with the night-winds as they breezed 

a 

The world nearly vanished, I sailed so high. 

Whoops! Hi-diddle-dee-dee ! 


The moon-man met me when I got there. 
Whoops! Hi-diddle-dee-dee! 

He’d a big, round face and golden hair. 
Whoops! Hi-diddle-dee-dee ! 

His crown was set with a million stars, 

Much brighter than crowns of kings or ezars; 

And his voice was sweeter than old guitars. 
Whoops! Hi-diddle-dee-dee ! 


We entered a castle all gold and green, 


(Whoops! Hi-diddle-dee-dee !) 
And there on her throne was the Moonland 
queen. 
Whoops! Hi-diddle-dee-dee ! 


We walked, all together, down one of the halls; 

The ceilings were golden, and so were the walls. 

A servant was juggling with diamond balls. 
Whoops! Hi-diddle-dee-dee ! 


Then after a party of cookies and cakes 
(Whoops! Hi-diddle-dee-dee !) 
And ice cream and sherbet in mountains and 
lakes, PMN 
(Whoops! Hi-diddle-dee-dee !) 
We went through a garden of wonderful things: 
Of doughnuts like apples and apples in rings, 
And all kinds of “doodads” and “thinguma- 
jigs.” 
Whoops! Hi-diddle-dee-dee ! 
At the top of a hill in a wee little house 
(Whoops! Hi-diddle-dee-dee !) 
Lived a little old man with a face like a mouse. 
Whoops! Hi-diddle-dee-dee ! 
*Way buried in engines and bottles and wheels, 
He made people’s dreams in long ribbons and 


reels ; 
And two funny wings were attached to his 
heels. 
Whoops! Hi-diddle-dee-dee ! 


And finally, when I had seen all the sights, 
(Whoops! Hi-diddle-dee-dee !) 
The moon people gathered to say sed good- 
nights. 
Whoops! Hi-diddle-dee-dee ! 
Then they bent me a rainbow, and tight to one 
end 
Fastened me and my pillow; and over the bend 
I slid down into bed, with the moon as a 
friend. 


Whoops! Hi-diddle-dee-dee ! 


coming down the path home. It was quite 
dark, and their little hearts went pit-a-pat 
for little bunnies do not like the dark be- 
cause Mr. Wise Owl, who flies when the 
sun goes down, likes little bunnies for 
his dinner. 

All at once they saw an awful thing in 
the path. It was big and round, and 
through holes in its skin they saw some- 
thing shining yellow, that grew brighter 
and brighter as they looked at it. How 
frightened they were at the awful thing. 
They took a long way around it and rushed 


home to tell their parents what they 


had seen. 

“It was awful,” said Fluffy, her little 
heart still beating fast. 

“It looked as if it was going to eat us,” 
said Pinky, still trembling. 


Father Cottontail laughed. “That must 
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have been a Jack-o’-lantern,” he said, ‘but 
I do not know what it was doing on the 
path. We will go and see.” 

Mother and Father Cottontail went with 
Pinky and Fluffy along the path to where 
they had seen the Jack-o’-lantern. There 
it was, but it was no longer shining. The 
wind had blown the candle out. It did not 
look so fierce now, and it had a most 
delicious smell. All the Cottontail family 
wiggled their noses at the smell. 

“T believe it is good to eat,” said Mothey 
Cottontail. 

“It is, I am sure,” said Father Cotton- 
tail. 

Then the Cottontails rolled the Jack- 
o’-lantern off the path home, and they sat 
down before their door and had a fine 
dinner of toasted pumpkin. They ate and 
ate until they could not take another 
nibble. Then they curled up in’ their house 
and went to sleep. 

“IT like Jack-o’-lanterns,” said Pinky 
sleepily. ‘“I wish we could have one every 
day.” 

But the little boy who left his Jack- 
o’-lantern in the path, while we went back 
home for another candle, hunted and 
hunted for it and wondered why he could 
not find it. 

[All rights reserved] 


Burbank’s Work Continued 


Leland Stanford University, at Palo 
Alto, Calif., controls a foundation which 
is continuing the experiments begun by 
Luther Burbank. Thousands of his plant- 
ings on his thirteen-acre farm at Santa 
Rosa are still in the developing stage, and 
will require years of research and obser- 
vation before final results can be obtained. 
It is estimated that there are, in all, 
53,874 plants, trees, shrubs, and vege- 
tables in the farm. Burbank himself made 
the arrangement for the continuation of 
his work shortly before he died. 


Fortune-Finding Hen 


Recently a hen, scratching for food in 
a Kentucky garden, solved a mystery of 
sixty-two years’ standing. Her indus- 
trious search uncovered a gold piece that 
was a part of a $1,600 treasure buried 
by a man as he went to war in 1864. He 


died in prison without telling his family - 


where to find his buried gold. The piece 
uncovered by the hen led to the finding 
of the entire amount. 


Ourselves 


Our many deeds, the thoughts that we — 
have thought,— 

They go out from us thronging every 
hour; 

And in them all is folded up a power 

That on the earth doth move them to 
and fro; 

And mighty are the marvels they have 
wrought 

In hearts we know not, and may never 
know. 

—F. W. hee 1% 


Se ntangs Sermon 
There’s fruit in each wind-wafted seed, 
That waits its natal hour. P 
—Thomas Hincks. 


home mound. 
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Prize for Safety Signs 


Herman Richter, a twelve-year-old boy 
of Springfield, Mass., has devised pave- 
ment warning signs of such originality 
and cleverness that he has received a 
prize from his home city in recognition 
of them. The boy’s idea was to try to 
safeguard children at busy street cross- 
ings near schools, and to this end he 
illustrated the warnings, “Stop!” and 
“Look!” A comic figure with hands up- 
raised warns children to “stop”; while 
another figure, with head turned to watch 
approaching traffic, urges the children to 
“look.” Both figures and letters are 
painted large enough to catch the eye 
from afar. 


Bobbie’s Conductor Man 
MINNIH LEONA UPTON 


When I go down to see Grandmamma, 


‘I go all alone in the trolley car; 


It stops right close to my house, you know, 
So it’s perfectly easy for me to go; 
And, ‘specially, it’s a good safe plan, 
’Cause we've got such a fine Conductor 
~ Man. 
I wave my hand when the car’s in sight, 
And the Motor Man, he waves, “All Right!” 
And he brings that great big car to a stop. 
And down my Conductor Man comes, with 
a hop; f 
And he lifts me on, and I wave to Mamma, 
And off we go, in the trolley car! 


And all the way—it’s a real long way— 

We have the best good time! (A day 

That’s rainy is sometimes best of all.) 

A poor old lady, in a queer old shawl, 

Gets on, one place, and he helps her so— 

In just the nicest way, you know— 

And shuts her umbrella, and smiles a 

; grin! 

Then when ladies with babies want to get 
in, 

He carries the babies, and says, “Well, 
well!” - 

And gets them all nice ’fore he rings the 
bell! 

I’m going to grow up fast as I can 

And be a smiley Conductor Man! | 


te 


Umbrella Ants 


Found in South America, umbrella ants, 
probably so called from their method of 
earrying their loads over their heads like 
a shade, are a particularly interesting 
species. As a base of operations, they 
build large mounds from which they make 
well-beaten paths, four or five inches 
wide, leading into the forests in search of 
food. It is not uncommon to find one 
of these paths lined with busy, burden- 
bearing ants, leading from the swarming 
home mound to a doomed tree over which 
other swarms work. A colony is made 
up of queens, drivers, workers, and 
builders, and it is an easy task for one 
colony to undertake the stripping of a- 
good-sized orange tree in a single night. 
These ants dislike water, and when it 
begins to rain they hastily drop their 


umbrella loads and seek sme in the © 
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EPRESENTING the Unitarian Founda- 
tion, A. D. Barker, and Field Secretary 
Carl B. Wetherell met with some forty 
representatives of the Northern California 
churches, October 1, at a supper held at 
the Berkeley church. Many questions re- 
garding the Foundation were asked, and 
were adequately answered by Mr. Barker. 
During the following week, Mr. Barker 
sat in with the ministers or trustees, or 
both, of practically every church in 
In this way the 
path has been cleared for the intensive 
period for raising money set for Novem- 
ber 14-24. 


The Sunday-school in the Berkeley 
chureh has shown a steady growth since 
its opening session for the current year. 
Sunday, October 10, was observed as 
“Parents and Friends Day,’ when a 
definite opportunity was given to the older 
folk to become better acquainted with 
the school and the work it is undertaking. 


Rey. C. S. §. Dutton of San Francisco, 
Calif., is giving a course of lectures on 


Tuesday afternoons, “Personalities of the 


Reformation.” On October 13 a reception 
was given by the San Francisco church 
and its societies in honor of their pioneer 
members. On October 5 the weekly Lay- 
men’s luncheons were resumed. 


Rey. Harry Foster Burns has accepted 


the invitation of the University Church’ 


in Seattle, Wash., to act as its minister 
until the next annual meeting in May, 
1927. He and Mrs. Burns have been 
cordially received, and are carrying on the 
noble work done for so many years by Dr. 
and Mrs. John.Carroll Perkins, who are 
leaving for a year’s sojourn in Hurope. 


At Seattle, the First Church, a church 
school has been organized. In spite of 


the fact that this society has no church . 


building, it has arranged for quarters for 
this school. During the school hours an 
adult class is conducted by various mem- 
bers of the church for the discussion of 
timely topics in the present-day world of 
religion. The Laymen’s League chapter 
has again arranged for mission meetings. 
These are being held every Sunday eve- 
ning at the Beacon Hill Club House on 
Beacon Hill. The annual meeting of the 
ehurch was held October 13. 


At Salem, Ore., this fall, the church 
attendance has been the best yet reported. 
Several new acquisitions to membership 
have been recorded. Rev. Martin Fereshe- 
tian has been preaching four sermons fol- 
lowing the general title of “Sermons in 
Stones”: “The Pyramids—Man’s Quest 
for Immortality”; “The Ponte Vecchio (in 
-Florence)—the Threshold of Two Ages”; 
“The Taj Mahal—a Man’s Love for His 
and “A Stone Shaft on the Alps 
ervetus’ monument)—a Man’s Love for 
th.” , 
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patesious Hnarals combat proposed Bible Amendment 
‘CARL B. WETHERELL 


The church in Portland, Ore., has re- 
newed its contract with KGW (491.5 
meters), broadcasting one service a month 
for six months. Sunday, October 3, was 
observed as “Home-Coming Sunday,” as 
the minister, Rev. M. G. Eliot, Jr., says, 
“a church festival in our chureh year.” 
The Alliance, at its meetings on the third 
Wednesday of each month, is to discuss 
“Religion in Action.” The October meet- 
ing of the League chapter was addressed 
by Rey. Father Bohan of the Dominican 
Order and of Aquinas School; his subject 
was “The Relations Between Church and 
State,” with particular reference to the 
situation in Mexico. 


On November 2, California will vote on 
an amendment seeking to put the Bible 
into the public schools. On the first page 
of the Los Angeles Unitarian for October 
3 appears the following succinct state- 
ment: “The amendment that is on the 
ballot to be voted on November 2, 1926, 
provides that ‘The purchase with public 
funds and the case of the Holy Bible in 
the schools of this State shall not be 
deemed a violation of the Constitution, 
and a copy of the Holy Bible shall be 
placed in every public school library and 
in every public school classroom, and may 
be studied in any school or read by any 
teacher without comment, as a part of the 
daily school exercises. but no pupil shall 


be required to read the Bible or hear it. 


read contrary to the wishes of his parents 
or guardian.’ This amendment emanates 
from and is supported by the same group 
of people who are trying to secure legisla- 
tion against the teaching of evolution in 
the public schools. A vote for it will be 
equivalent to a vote against freedom in 
teaching science. If the amendment 
earries, the next legislature will probably 
put through a law similar to the famous 
Tennessee statute. If the amendment is 
defeated, it will be considered as a sign 
that California still cherishes the ideal of 


academie freedom, and no anti-eyolution | 


measure will be passed.” It is good to 
realize that our ministers in California 
and a large majority of the churches are 
alive to the situation. The wording of the 
amendment is harmless enough, but back 
of it there is an enormous issue and a 
lurking danger to religious tolerance and 
freedom. We trust to the common sense 
and to the fairmindedness of California 
voters to think clearly and to vote in- 
telligently on this amendment. 


The Associate Alliance of Northern Cali- 
fornia is to meet October 29 and 30 at 
Fresno. Round-table conferences, frank 
discussion of Alliance work, reports, and 
addresses by Mrs. William 8S. Morgan of 
Berkeley and by Carl B. Wetherell of San 
Francisco are on the program. Mrs. Mor- 
gan is to tell of her experiences and ob- 
servations of liberal religion in Europe, 
and Mr. Wetherell is to report on “Uni- 
tarianism, East and West, in the United 
States.” 
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Mr. Hooper is Installed / 
in First Parish, Hingham 

Rey. J. Harry Hooper was installed as 
the twelfth minister of the historic First 
Parish in Hingham, Mass., on Sunday eve- 
ning, October 10. This church was 
gathered in 1635; its first minister was 
Peter Hobart, who served the church until 
1679; and the present meeting-house was 
erected in 1681, the oldest church edifice 
in America still used regularly as a place 
of worship. Other churches of the town 
abandoned their- evening service to join in 
the service. 

Parts of the installation service were 
taken as follows: Invocation and Scripture 
reading, Rey. B. Clinton Brockway of the 
Second Unitarian Church of Hingham; 
reading of the call and acceptance, Frank 
W. Nash, secretary of the Parish Com- 
mittee; prayer of installation, Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association ; charge to the minister, 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation and formerly minister of the 
parish; charge to the congregation, Rey. 
Houghton Page of Greenfield, Mass., Mr. 
Hooper’s predecessor; welcome to the 
church, Henry F. Ripley, Chairman of the 


'Parish Committee; welcome to the com- 


munity, Rey. Edward P. Daniels, minister 
of the Third Congregational Society, 
Hingham; benediction, Mr. Hooper. 


At the Norfolk Conference 


The autumn session of the Norfolk 
Conference will be held in the Roslindale, 
Mass., Unitarian Church, Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 27, afternoon and evening. A pro- 
gram of great interest has been arranged. 
At the afternoon meeting, Mrs. Claude U. 
Gilson, of Boston, Mass., who is prominent 
as a lecturer on international and social 
problems, will speak on the subject, “Are 
Women Deteriorating?”’ Rev. Harold G. 
Arnold of West Roxbury, Mass., will open 
a conference on practical parish problems 
with an address, “The Unified Church.” 
Virtually the entire evening will be given 
over to a consideration of the relationship 
of science and religion. Prof. Kirtley F. 
Mather of the Department of Geology of 
Harvard University will address the Con- 
ference on “Finding God in a Scientific 
World.” After this address, there will be 
an opportunity for questions. At some 
time during the meeting, the president will 
ask for suggestions for the betterment of 
the Conference, and for criticisms of its 
present policies. 


Ministerial Union Meeting 

The Greater Boston, Mass., group of the 
Unitarian Ministerial Union will hold its 
first meeting of the year in Bulfinch Place 
Church, Boston, Monday, October 25, at 
11 a.m. Dr. Charles E. Park will speak 
on the life and influence of St. Francis 
of Assisi. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Mrinn.—A _ selection of 
twelve of the sermons of Rey. John H. 
Dietrich has been bound in a book which 
is being sold by the First Unitarian 
Society. Mr. Dietrich is preaching a 
series of sermons this autumn and early 
winter on “The Fathers of Evolution.” 
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Michigan Conference Alert 


Free discussion—Action on Foundation 
and religious freedom 


Resolutions supporting the Unitarian 
Foundation, favoring complete separation 
of church and state, and opposing legisla- 
tive interference with academic freedom 
were adopted by the Michigan Conference, 
meeting at the People’s Church, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., October 4 and 5. The Con- 
ference also directed the secretary to draft 
for its records an appreciation of the life 
and work of the late Charles W. Eliot. 

Dr. Curtis W. Reese, secretary of the 
Western Conference, delivered the con- 
ference sermon on Monday evening, Oc- 
tober 4. His topic was “The Religion of 
Humanism.” He described Humanism as 
an emphasis upon the creative responsibil- 
ity of man in evolution. 

Prof. William HE. Praeger of Kalamazoo 
College, president of the Conference, pre- 
sided at the business session the follow- 
ing morning. These officers were elected: 
John F. Shepard, Ann Arbor, president; 
Joseph E. Dunnipace, Toledo, Ohio, vice- 
president; Dr. Sidney S. Robins, Ann 
Arbor, secretary and treasurer; I. E. 
Glassman, Kalamazoo, R. F. Flintermann, 
Detroit, Mrs. James Dirlam, Jackson, Mrs. 
E. B. Cooper, Detroit, Mrs. Goodwillie, 
Toledo, directors. 

Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, spoke at the morning 
session on “The Application of Religion 
to Politics.” He looked upon politics as 
the sphere for the social expression of 
religion. 

Luncheons for men and for the Associate 
Alliance were served in the basement of 
the People’s Church by ladies of the local 
Alliance. At the business meeting of the 
Associate Alliance, reports from all local 
branches were read, and Mrs. Minna C. 
Budlong spoke for the General Alliance. 
Mrs. Budlong was formerly minister of 
the Kalamazoo church, in succession to 
her daughter, Rev. Julia N. Budlong, now 
“of Santa Cruz, Calif. 

At the afternoon session, the Conference 
went on record as supporting the Uni- 
tarian Foundation. The sécretary was 
directed to draw up for the minutes an 
appreciation of the life and work of the 
late Charles W. Eliot. A resolution in 
favor of complete separation of church 
and state, and opposing legislative inter- 
ference with academic freedom, was unan- 
imously adopted. Thanks was duly ex- 
pressed for the hospitality shown by the 
small but capable group of hosts. 

At the afternoon session, Dr. Horace 
Westwood of Toledo, newly appointed mis- 
sion preacher, spoke on “Winning America 
for the Liberal Faith.” After touching on 
the great needs of the hour, Dr. Westwood 
urged several methods to be used to meet 
them: preaching missions, lay preaching 
around individual churches, the use of the 
radio, a national campaign of advertising 
in leading magazines. 

Dr. Caroline Bartlett Crane, formerly 
minister of the church, was to have con- 
ducted the closing vesper service, but was 
prevented by the quarantining of her house 
due to a mild case of diphtheria in the 
family. Dr. Augustus P. Reccord took the 
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service, and spoke of the religious econ- 
tribution of Rudolph Eucken. 

All the meetings of the Conference were 
noteworthy for the free and protracted 
discussion called forth by the addresses. 

At 6.30 in a downpour of rain, a final 
banquet was given in the basement of the 
ehurch served by the local branch of the 
Evening Alliance. Professor Praeger was 
toastmaster. The after-dinner speaking 
was very informal, in an atmosphere of 
delightful fellowship. : 


Truth, Beauty, Worship, 
for the Best 
(Continued from page 950)_ 


remain mummified. If only for a few 
weeks in each year we could have in every 
college an impartial exposition in one 
talk of one creed each week, how youth 
would respond to our message! Instead, 
our college teachers deliberately en- 
deavor, and indeed are compelled by the 
colleges, to be nonsectarian. Now youth 
does not even know of our existence, 
except as atheism. But youth would leap 
to a frank statement of the sacredness of 
a God of Bestness, of Beauty, of Kind- 
liness, of Truth. And the new spirit 
would purge away the dark, and there 
would be in reality a new heaven and a 
new earth. 

How uplifting and how beautiful is 
our faith! .Is it mere intellectualism to 
have our whole being suffused with the 
glimpses given us by scientist and poet 
of the limitless gorgeousness and stupend- 
ous complexity of an intelligence and 
power and beauty and Bestness to which 
ours is as a gleam of diamond dust in the 
desert compared with the sun itself? 
It is indeed the very thing men have 
been dimly groping after in all ages, from 
the terrified cave-dweller to the latest 
philosopher. They have naturally wanted 
it to cease to be distant and abstract, and 
so they made gods in their own image: 
for Greeks and Hebrews, gods with crafti- 
ness or savagery; for us to-day, still mak- 
ing our own from the best we can 
imagine, a loving Father with unlimited 
power for good. Surely this image is 
nearer than the rest, even if it does still 
use mere human symbols to suggest our 
object of yearning, of trust, of adoration. 

How wonderful is the thought that out 
of the human life-stream could spring a 
Jesus! He need not be a god. He is not 
an Achilles or a- Diomed or an A®neas. 
He is no half-god. We need no deity for 
his parents that we may follow him. We 
need only to be men. 

In the “Iliad” of Homer I have always 
been deeply stirred by the fact that 
Hector is merely a man, no half-god; and 
his surpassing excellence, rising as it does 
far beyond any other conception in litera- 
ture for nearly a thousand years, lies in 
solely manly characteristics. Homer en- 
dows him with traits that, acted upon, 
would save a world. He is dauntless, but 
despises war; he is always fair in com- 
bat—a very type of chivalry at its best 
development two thousand years after 
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his time; he is absolutely unselfish, and 
endures all things merely for others; he 
is even a tender father and a faithful 
husband when women were prizes of the 
victors. He obeys the clear decrees of 
the gods, but he denounces superstition. 
And, in the midst of battling gods and 
goddesses and half-gods like Achilles, he 
is a man superior to them all—guidei, 
as Shakespeare says of him in “Troilus 
and Cressida,” by his sense of honor—or 
let us call it Hector’s way of life: 


Mine honor keeps the weather of my fate: 
Life every man holds dear; but the brave man 
Holds honor far more precious-dear than life. 


Here is Homer satirizing the Greek 
guesses and ideals and religion of his 
time, and, with the marvelous pathetic 
power of Hebrew seer or of Dante or of 
Shakespeare, giving a new measure yet 
to come, a new meaning of excellence. 

What delight to the youth if he could 
only come to know that such a possibility 
exists—to find himself free to be honest 
in religion as in other things, not to dis- 
trust his reason here in this most impor- 
tant place of all, where if anywhere he 
should think most profoundly; indeed, ta 
find that there is a church that does not 
fear the discovery of more truth—that 
it can live harmoniously in the midst of 
floods of light! 


A. U. A. Has Re-established 
Social Relations Department - 


The Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association, at their meeting in 


. Boston, Mass., October 12, voted “that it 


shall be the policy of the American Uni- 
tarian Association to maintain a Depart- 
ment of Social Relations.” The question 
of how this department shall be consti- 
tuted was referred to the Committee on 
Community Service, consisting of Dr. John 
H. Lathrop, George O. Carpenter, Frederic 
A. Delano, Charles H. Patterson, and Dr. 
Frank S. C. Wicks. It is expected that 
the Committee will report at the November 
board meeting. 

A hearing on this matter was held in 
the vestry of the Arlington Street Church 
on Monday evening, October 11, just previ- 
ous to the board meeting, by the directors of 
the Association. The chapel was well filled, 
and there were present many Unitarians 
prominent in social service work, and also 
executives of many of the denominational 
organizations, including representatives 
of the Laymen’s League, the Women's 
Alliance, the Young People’s Religious 
Union, and the Unitarian Social Service 
Council. There was an overwhelming 
opinion in favor of the establishment of 
such a department. The feeling of the 
meeting was unanimous on the part of 
the representatives of the organizations 
named. 

The Board of Directors in passing this 
vote has re-established a department 
which, formerly designated “Community 
Service,” for many years did constructive 
work under the devoted leadership of Rev. 
Elmer 8. Forbes. Its re-establishment has 
been a matter of long consideration 
much careful inquiry. . ; 


> 
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- Here and There with the Foundation 


Workers prepare for November 14-24 


“T\EVOTION to the cause of liberal re- 

ligion is not confined to Unitarians,” 
says Albert D. Barker, in charge of the 
Western Coast and Rocky Mountain region 
during the final phase of the Unitarian 
Foundation’s effort; “neither is the con- 
viction that liberal religion has its most 


effective organized champion in the agen- 


cies financed by the Foundation. An ex- 
ample and inspiration to those within the 
denomination has been set by a minister 
outside of it.” 

Riverside, Calif., according to Mr. 
Barker, is listed among the towns which 
subscribed to the Unitarian Campaign of 
1920 and exceeded the first contribution 
with a Foundation gift. Yet Riverside 
has never had a Unitarian church. 

The explanation is that Rev. W. C. 
Sellack, pastor of the Riverside Univer- 
salist Church, out of friendship to Uni- 
tarians and sympathy with denominational 
aims and activities, personally solicited 
in 1920 all of the Unitarians of Riverside, 
some of whom attend his church, and for- 
warded $230 to Boston, Mass. In the 
present campaign, Mr. Sellack was just as 
much interested. He could, however, do 
little soliciting, so he persuaded the other 
trustees of a local church fund to give 
$200 to the Foundation in addition to 
pledges for $50 which he was instrumental 
in forwarding. 

Mr. Barker recently visited Mr. Sellack 
at his home in Riverside. The minister ex- 
tended his heartiest wishes for the Foun- 
dation’s success and said that association 
with and friendship for Unitarians had 
been one of the most pleasant memories 
of forty years in the ministry. 


Rey. Clifton M. Gray, pastor of the First 
Unitarian Church of Topeka, Kan., will 
leave the first of next week for a tour of 
Southern churches for the Foundation. 
For several days prior to his departure, 


Mr. Gray will confer with Foundation 
officers at the Boston, Mass., headquarters 


at Unity House. Dr. Walter Reid Hunt 
of New York City, who has also been in 
the South, will preach for Mr. Gray on 
October 31. ; 


Arthur Bartlett, of the New England 
office of the Foundation, has arranged for 
Henry H. Fuller of Lancaster and Boston, 
Mass., treasurer of the American Unitarian 
Association, to speak to members of the 
Fitchburg, Mass., Unitarian Church in 
the interest of the Foundation on Novem- 
ber 10. Mr. Fuller’s talk will follow a 
ehurch supper to be given at the parish 
house in Fitchburg. 


Ernest G. Adams, chairman of the Foun- 
dation, made his first talk of the Autumn 
campaign before members of the Milford, 
N.H., Unitarian Chureh on October 14. 
Mr. Adams laid clearly before the Milford 
congregation the present encouraging sit- 
uation of the Foundation and stressed the 
vital importance of success during the 
intensive period of the campaign, Novem- 
ber 14 to 24. 


Following his attendance at the State 
conferences of Illinois, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, and Iowa as representative of the 
American Unitarian Association, George 
G. Davis, secretary and treasurer of the 
Foundation, has now returned to Chicago, 
Ill., to direct the Middle-Western region 
during the Foundation’s effort. My. 


-Davis, in the weeks that remain before 


the opening of the intensive period, will 
visit a number of churches of the Fellow- 
ship in this region, and will also arrange 
a speakers’ bureau including prominent 
ministers and laymen who will be sent to 
those parishes desiring an intimate pres- 
entation of the Foundation’s purposes 
and objective. 


Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, field secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
next week completes a tour of the Southern 
States which he has made for the American 
Unitarian Association and the Foundation. 
During the three weeks of this trip, Dr. 
Hunt visited churches in Atlanta, Ga., 
New Orleans, La., Houston, San Antonio, 
and Dallas, Tex., Oklahoma City, Okmul- 
gee, and Tulsa, Okla., Salina, Wichita, and 
Lawrence, Kan., and Kansas City, Mo. 


Visits to Buffalo, Rochester, and Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., were a part of the itinerary of 
Harry A. Patterson, director of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic district in a field trip recently 
in the interest of the Foundation. 


An important meeting in the interest of 
the Foundation, recently held in the First 
Unitarian Church of Los Angeles, Calif., 
has been reported to headquarters by Carl 
B. Wetherell, Pacific Coast representative 
of the principal denominational organiza- 
tions. Ministers and lay representatives 
of the Unitarian churches of Los Angeles, 
Hollywood, Long Beach, Pasadena, Santa 
Ana, Redlands, and San Diego, Calif., 
were present at the meeting, and were 
addressed by Albert D. Barker, representa- 
tive of the Foundation. Following the 
meeting of ministers, Mr. Barker visited 
each of these men in the interest of the 
Foundation, as well as the ministers of 
Santa Barbara and San Francisco, Calif., 
preparatory to the intensive effort sched- 
uled for November 14 to 24. 
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Labor in the Pulpit 


Detroit Unitarian Church did not rescind 
its invitation 

The First Unitarian Church of Detroit, 
Mich., was one of two churches in that 
city which refused to recall their invita- 
tions to labor leaders to occupy their 
pulpits on Sunday, October 10, during the 
annual meeting of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

It has been the custom of seven years’ 
standing in the cities where the Federa- 
tion meets for the churches to extend such 
an invitation to representative labor men. 
A few weeks before the Detroit convention 
met, the Federal Council of Churches sent 
to the secretary of the Detroit Council 
of Churches a list of approved speakers 
who would accept invitations to speak in 
Detroit churches that Sunday. At a spe- 
cial meeting, called by the secretary of 
the Council, five ministers agreed to in- 
vite certain of these speakers, and eighteen 
others took the matter under considera- 
tion, awaiting the action of their admin- 
istrative boards. Immediately the Build- 
ing Trades Association circularized its 
members denouncing the plan to open De- 
troit pulpits to labor representatives and 
demanding that, if the plan was carried 
out, representatives of organized capital 
be given a similar opportunity. Detroit 
is agitated over the open and closed shop 
issue. The Board of Commerce also sent 
a letter to its members asking them, if 
they were members of any of the churches 
to which labor representatives had been 
invited, to use their influence to have 
the invitation withdrawn. As a result, 
three of the five churches mentioned above 
withdrew the invitations, while those hay- 
ing it under consideration took no action 
or decided adversely. 

One of the two ministers who declined 
to cancel the invitation was Dr. Augus- 
tus P. Reccord, minister of the Detroit 
Unitarian Church, who had maintained 
from the beginning that, unless. the 
churches wished to confirm the impression 
that they had become class institutions, 
they could not afford to close their pul- 
pits to the representatives of organized 
labor. Church members might differ in 
their attitude toward trade unionism, but 
they ought to be willing to give an un- 
prejudiced hearing to its advocates. In 
this Dr. Reecord was supported by his 
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A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on. 


This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
to receive and disburse outstanding funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 


The Meadville Theological School, 
The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 
Ministerial Relief. Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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Board of Trustees, and by a majority of 
the members of the church. On Sunday 
morning Albert F. Coyle of Cleveland, 
Ohio, member of the Editorial Board of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
spoke on “The Christian Employer and 
Labor Unionism.” 

Previous to the action of the ministers, 
the Detroit Y. M. C. A. had invited Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, to speak on Sunday 
afternoon. Because of the agitation on 
the part of the Building Trades Associa- 
tion and the Board of Commerce, the di- 
rectors of the Association withdrew this 
invitation, giving as a reason that the 
appearance of President Green at this 
time under the auspices of the Associa- 
tion would be inimical to its $5,000,000 
building campaign. The amount had been 
oversubscribed, but several of the largest 
subscribers had not yet paid their sub- 
scriptions. 

It ought to be added that several of 
the ministers who withdrew the invita- 
tions to labor representatives at the be- 
hest of their governing boards arranged 
to have-such speakers appear at special 
meetings held at other than the regular 
church hour. Also, President Green and 
spokesmen for the Detroit Council of 
Churches and the Federal Council joined 
in expressions of good will and under- 
standing from the pulpit of the First Con- 
gregational Church at a meeting on Sun- 
day arranged by representatives of the 
Federal Council. 

Without reference to the merits of open 
or closed shop, newspapers, radical, lib- 
eral, and conservative, have condemned 
the action of the Detroit churches. Even 
to those interests which desire to main- 
tain open shop working conditions, the 
tacties of the Building Trades Association 
and the Chamber of Commerce must now 
seem to have given aid and comfort to 
the opposition. 

Of the custom of. giving labor leaders 
the freedom of the pulpit and of the 
situation in Detroit, the Boston Hvening 
Transcript said: “The practice has had a 
good influence—an influence, undoubtedly, 
‘in both directions, as conducing to a direct 
and: reasoning view of industrial matters 
on the part of employing interests and as 
tending to a moderate attitude on the part 
of the labor representatives. ... 

“This moderating influence undoubtedly 
gets a setback as the result of the Detroit 
misunderstanding. No doubt, if it were 
to be supposed that the Federation men 
were going to use the pulpits as a vantage- 
ground in a particular labor-.dispute, the 

(Continued from page 959) 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 John Eliot Square 
ROXBURY 


Formerly South End Industrial School 
1883—1926 


Supported very largely by Unitarians and 
church societies. 

Subscriptions for the winter work are now 
invited, to maintain educational departments 
and neighborhood activities for more than 
2,000 members. 

Checks may be made payable to Norfolk 
House Centre and sent to 14 John Eliot Square, 
Roxbury, in care of Miss Louisa Hunnewell, 
Assistant Treasurer. 


THE MEADVILLE é 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
cago and has begun its 82d annual session at 
57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block 
from the University of Chicago. In its new 
location the School is availing itself of the 
privileges of the University, its affiliated semi- 
naries, its libraries, laboratories, museums, and 
opportunities for field work. It has expanded 
its curriculum and adapted its teaching to the 
varied needs of individuals and the growing 
demands of the churches. 


Autumn quarter began at Chicago, September 
30, 1926; Winter quarter begins January 3, 
1927; Spring quarter begins March 28, 1927. 
For information address the President, F. C. 
SoutHwortH, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin January 11. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 


formation, address the President. 
EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressive-— 
ness and missionary zeal of the men 
of the Church. It conducts preach- © 
ing missions and church school in- 
stitutes, promotes church attendance 
and the observance of Laymen’s 
Sunday, issues religious literature, - 
and furnishes 1500 publications with 
news of Unitarian activities. - 


Srven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New York, Curcaao, St. Louis, San FRANcIsco 


| and 


B. Y. M. C. Union 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care. 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL, 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R,. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F, Bazeley, Miss Mary E, 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincolfi Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Genera, Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S. SwisHER, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, on Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opens October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, AM., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the 
An Old School with New Ideas 


be a yt ig eqapaees beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
campus for boys and girls. ; 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


“Pirate’s” Party 
(HALLOWEEN)—Nov. 1, 1926 
One Dollar Per Couple 


48 Boritan St 
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ehurehes themselyes might well have 
shrunk from opening their doors for any 
such demonstration. But it is unlikely 
that the leaders of the Federation, who 
are discreet men, would have made any 
such use of the opportunity. For that 
matter, the churches themselves do not 
seem to have much to say about whether 
they will or will not receive the Federation 
speakers. For the majority of them the 
matter appears to have been decided by 
outside organizations.” 


The Christian Register 


Hearing of the attitude of the Detroit — 
Y. M. C. A., the Ohio State Association of 
Y. M. C. A.’s passed a resolution which 
reads in part: 

“We urgently request the national coun- 
cil of the Y. M. C. A., at the coming con- 
vention in Chicago, to maintain unequivo- 
cally this Association’s stand on the ne- 
cessity for the upholding throughout this 
great brotherhood the imperative right of 
free speech and free institutions, to keep 
an open mind for discussion of social, 
moral, and economic questions.” 


To Seek Out Those Who Would be Free 


Religious census recommended by New England Missionary Council 


HAT Unitarian churches of New Eng- 

land should make a religious survey 
of their communities as a means of seek- 
ing out those persons who are breaking 
away from evangelical church connections 
because of disbelief in orthodox creeds is 
the recommendation that has been made 
by the New England Missionary Council 
of the Unitarian Church and submitted 
* to all New England conferences. 

A committee consisting of Thomas H. 
Elliott of Lowell, Mass., and Dr. George F. 
Patterson of the American Unitarian 
Association thus reports to the confer- 
ences on this action: j 

“A resolution unanimously adopted by 
the New England Missionary Council of 
the Unitarian Church at its fall session 
held in Boston, October 5, 1926: 


“WHEREAS: We are led to believe that 
there are many members and attendants 
of evangelical churches who, on account 
of their lack of sympathy with outworn 
- ereeds, are constantly severing their con- 
nections with their churches, and 

“WHEREAS: We believe that many of 
these could be saved to the Christian 
Church if the reasonableness of our Uni- 
tarian faith could in some compelling 
manner be brought to their attention; 
therefore, 

“Be it Resolved: That our churches 
organize a religious survey of the ter- 
ritories from which they draw their mem- 
bership. 


“It is futher suggested that in a large 
proportion of the churches this survey 


can be made by neighborhoods in which 
the members of the parish live, thus doing 
away with much of the cumbersome ma- 
chinery that is usually felt to be necessary 
when making an effort of this kind. 

“Tt is further suggested that after the 
survey has been made and the results 
tabulated, some member or members of 
the parish be made responsible for those 
evidences of fraternity and hospitality 
with which each new prospect should be 
greeted and which are sure to be appre- 
ciated by strangers in our midst. All per- 
sons who have manifested any interest 
should be furnished with Unitarian litera- 
ture, and should be apprised of attractive 
services or entertainments in connection 
with the church. 

“Tt is further suggested that this plan 
may be easily made a permanent part of 
the program of any church, and if carried 
out consistently year by year can hardly 
fail to bring definite gains both as touch- 
ing the numerical growth of the church 
and its place in the community. 

“Your committee is, of course, aware 
that many parishes are already using 
much that has been suggested. It is 
also aware that every plan must be worked 
over to fit local conditions; but it is like- 
wise aware that we are constantly missing 
great opportunities for growth and ser- 
vice, and respectfully hopes that such sug- 
gestions as seem applicable to your re- 
spective fields will be taken and used.” 

At the same meeting, the Council com- 
mended to the conferences the example of 
the North Middlesex Conference churches 
in holding a “Lenten Quiet Day.” 


Services Properly Recognizing 
Two Important Church Workers 
“The Second Church in Boston, Mass., 


held special installation services October 3° 


for the new church school superintendent, 
Morrison Sharp, and for Miss Frances 
Wood, the new parish assistant. 
Sixty-five children registered on Re- 
union Sunday, compared with an average 
of twenty-nine in past years. After a 


presentation of the year’s program and. 


fifteen minutes of hymn singing—this 
latter a regular feature of each Sunday’s 
gathering—the processional eptered the 
auditorium headed by the cross and flag 
and the church school vested choir. Chil- 
dren and adults were led in a service of 
loyalty, by Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary 


of the Department of Religious Education, 
who represented the American Unitarian | 
Association. He brought the greetings of 
the church schools, and defined the modern 
church school as a place where boys and 
girls: learn’ with their teachers to make 
choices of the great values presented by 
experience. He then called upon leaders 
in the Second Church to stand with him 
upon the chancel steps and to bear witness 
to the charge to the new superintendent. 

Morrison Sharp, on pledging his best 
effort to the church school, was invested 
with the gown to symbolize his induction 
into office, and received the right hand of 
welcome and pledge of loyalty from his 
colleagues. Dr. Eugene R. Shippen then 
spoke a word of greeting from the parish, 
and offered prayer. Mr. Sharp responded 
with an address. 
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At the church service, Dr. Shippen pre- 
sented the duty and place of the parish 
assistant as those of a new profession, and 
introduced Miss Wood, who is a Tucker- 
man graduate, with a word of welcome 
followed by a prayer. 


Dr. Clapp at King’s Chapel 


Dr. Richard H. Clapp, minister of the 
United Church (Congregational), New 
Haven, Conn., will be the preacher at the 
King’s Chapel week-day services, Boston, 
Mass., October 26-29. Dr. Clapp is a 
graduate of Boston University and of And- 
over Theological Seminary. He has served 
as minister to several Congregational 
churches, and was called to his present 
pastorate in 1923. Monday, October 25, at 
12.15 p.mM., Raymond Robinson, director 
of music, will give an organ recital. On 
Wednesday, October 27, at 4.30 p.m., there 
will be a vesper service conducted by the 
assistant minister. 


BRAINTREE, MAss.—The memorial organ 
given to All Souls Church (Unitarian- 
Universalist) by the late George O. Wales 
has been electrified and enlarged. 


CLASSIFIED. ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, 


HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


IN WASHINGTON, D.C., Edith Kern maintains 
a delightful “Home Away From Home” for 
transient guests—individuals or groups. Run- 
ning water, private baths. Garage. Excellent, 
inexpensive dining rooms near. Quiet, con- 
venient location, near Auditorium and White 
House. Address: 1912 “G@” Street, Northwest. 


MEN and women make $10 to $20 a day. 
Christmas Greeting Cards in Box Assortments 
are tremendous sellers. We publish a magnifl- 
cent assortment of 21 Steel-Engraved, Colored, 
Paneled, Bordered Cards and Folders with en- 
velopes. Sells for $1. Costs you 50 cents. 
value never equaled. Start early. Write for 
particulars and free samples. WALTHAM ART 
UBLISEEES, 7 Water Street, Dept. 202, Boston, 
ass. 


A 


THE FAMOUS 


DAYTON Westminster CHOIR 


From Dayton, Ohio 


MIXED CHOIR OF 60 


Director John Finley Williamson 


Superb Programs 


Eastern Tour Nov., Dec. 1926 
Mid-Western Tour Jan. 1927 
Chicago, etc. Apr. 1927 
The South Jan., Feb. 1928 


Apply for dates and particulars to 
M.H. HANSON 437 Sth Ave., New York 


If you have a half-hour to spend, don’t 


spend it with some one who hasn't. 
—Columbia Record. 


“Is he self-centered?’ ‘“Self-centered? 
Why, that guy thinks ‘Hail, hail, the gang’s 
all here’ is a solo!”—Life. 


Patron: 
doesn’t even begin to resemble my wife.” 
Seulptor: ‘Possibly not at present. But 
she’ll grow more like it by living with 
it !’—Punch. 


This, we know, is a horrible heresy in 
America ; but some English clergyman has 
suggested that, whatever his race or color, 
if we can conceive of a man as a brother 
in Christ, it ought not to be utterly im- 
possible to think of him as a possible 
brother-in-law.—The Churchman. 


Harold Bell Wright, we are interested 
to hear, can pun rather bitterly. Invited 
to a hot-weather “Bohemian” party, he 
was informed that among the guests would 
be Mr. Blank, a high-brow novelist whose 
scorn of Mr. Wright is well known, but 
whose books fail to sell. ‘You know Mr. 
Blank, don’t you?” asked the hostess. “Ah, 
yes,” murmured Mr. Wright. ‘The young 
ineffectual, you mean?”’—New Yorker. 


When the Rev. George Rhoad, of the 
Africa Inland Mission, was about to leave 
for Africa for the first time, he made a 
farewell visit to an old colored mammy 
who lived in Swamppoodle, now part of 
Philadelphia. He expressed to her his 
feeling of inadequacy for the task before 
him, to which’ the old colored saint re- 
plied: “Sonny, you can’t hold much, but 
you can spill lots!” 


Aunt Matha, aged eighty-four, and her 
niece moved to a new town. She just could 
not remember the name Lusher, her next- 
door neighbor. Her niece said: “Why, 
Aunt Matha, just think of luscious fruit, 
and that will suggest Lusher.” “Yes, 
that’s so,” replied Aunt Matha; and dur- 
ing the day she would repeat: ‘Luscious 
fruit, luscious fruit, Mr. Lusher. Now 
I’ve got it.” The next morning she met 
her neighbor, and said, very charmingly, 
“Good morning, Mr. Delicious.” 


When a church seeks a pastor 

They often want 

The strength of an eagle, 

The grace of a swan, 

The gentleness of a dove, 

The friendliness of a sparrow, 

And the night hours of the owl; 

And when they catch that bird, 

They expect him to live 

On the food of a canary. 
—Record of Christian Work. 


Jazz, after all, says The Manchester 
Guardian, has its uses, as a correspon- 
' dent’s anecdote points out. The vicar had 
employed a man to do some painting in 
the church, and found him plying his 
brush briskly to the whistled air of a 
syncopated song. “A somewhat—er— 
secular melody,” said the vicar hesitat- 
ingly. ‘Could you not whistle something 
—er—slightly more appropriate?” Two 
hours later he returned to find the painter 
whistling the Old Hundredth, his brush 
. moving slowly in unison. “Dear me,” he 
. Said thoughtfully, after watching a minute 
or two; “there was that other tune. Per- 
haps, after all, you might whistle that 
again!” - 


“But, my good man, the thing and Manuscript 
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The Christian Sieeinte” 


NINE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


to-day buys only the same as $600 before the war. 
That is why we think the minister’s old age pension 
should be pushed on above the $700 now for the first 
time paid. Send your contributions each year to 
Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Conte eens ee Work 
yping. ene’ Stenogra; 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SULE: 


145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel, *Main 1783 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 


THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PULPIT 


and coorGOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries for half a century. 


¢. Cox Sons & Vining 131-133 £.234 st, 


New York 


eee HUTT ee Te TTT To [TE 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


HE following hotels are worthy of 


patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


TT Se Tl ett 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A,. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


HOTEL LENOX « 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


PTT e He Te LTT Tite] 


SCOTTISH SHU STULL ULL LLL POLLED LoL be LL 


PTS HIUUULS HUMMUS LULL ELLE L 


- SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. ify catalog wanted 

18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


Macuffie, School 


| a © 


_for Girls 20 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 


to complete 
prt, Oi cae ieeanael 
an usic —a ium, 
Swinniagsent nship. 


Horsema 
Dr. one Mo Mrs. Joan Me MacDuffie 


(| T. Pennington. 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
persia at 11. The church is open daily from 

until 4. 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 
ter emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister,. 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 A.M. 
Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLHS, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ices at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 A.M. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.M. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral | 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Chureh services at 11 a.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 A.M. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Hduca- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 A.M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON, corner of 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Hdward 
A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
Bugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. Ser- 
vice of worship at eleven 0 "clock. Rev. ‘Thomas. 
H. Billings, Ph.D., of Salem will preach Oc- 
tober 24. A cordial weleome to all. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Rev. Edward 
Cummings, minister emeritus. Morning service, 
11 a.m. Communion on the first Sunday of 
each month immediately after morning service. 
Free seats at all services. The church bad open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School und Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold HB. B 
Speight, D.D. Assistant minister, Rev. Leslie 
Chorus of men’s voices; ¥- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 A.M, Morning 
Prayer with sermon by Rey. Francis G. P2a- 


body, D.D., Harvard University. Week-day 
services, Monday to Friday, 12.15 en 
Preacher, October 26 to October 


Richard H. Clapp, D.D., The United hued, 
New Haven, Conn. - 


Sold at all Boston Booksellers a . 
MELROSE. POBUISRINEE Ene aan 
Street = tee i a 


